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Program for Eighty-Second Annual Meeting of the I.S.T.A. 
Centennial Building, Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1935 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, December 26 


Borner. 


sity of Chicago. 





7:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. June E. 


8:00—Address by President C. E. Vance, “Saving the 
Schools—Whose Responsibility?” 
Appointment of Committees. 
9:00—In Memoriam. Mr. E. C. Fisher in Charge. 
9:15—Report of the Advisory Committee of the Illinois 
Educational Commission: 
Hon. Harry Stuttle, State Senator 38th District, 
and Chairman of the Commission. 
Dean T. E. Benner, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Dr. W. C. Reavis, College of Education, Univer- 


Professor Eugene S. Lawler, Department of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Professor O. F. Weber, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. 





9:45—Address, “Culture and the Preservation of De- 


Frank A. Jensen, Chairman 


Executive Committee 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
8:45—Call to Order by President C. E. Vance. 
Report of the Committee on Credentials, George 
O. Smith, Chairman. 
9:00—Seating of Delegates. 
9:15—Report of the Director of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Mr. J. W. Thalman. 
9:35—Report of Secretary, Robert C. Moore. 
10:05—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm. 
10:20—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Borner. 
10:40—Report of the Committee to Write Pension Bill, 
Mr. J. W. Thalman, Chairman. 
11:15—Report of Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Frank 
A. Jensen, Chairman. 
11:50—New Business. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, December 27 
1:30—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Borner. 
1:45—Report of the Committee on Nominations, Miss 
Susan Scully, Chairman. 
Election of Officers. 
2:00—Report of Committee on Legislation, Mr. Fred 
L. Biester, Chairman. 
2:30—Address, “School Legislation,” Mr. R. G. Sod- 
erstrom. 
2:50—Report of Committee on Co-operation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mr. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chairman. 
3:05—Report of Treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh. 
3:20—Address, “The Potential Power of the Parent- 
Teacher Association,” Mrs. Arthur R. Williams. 
3:40—New and Unfinished Business. 


mocracy,” Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam. 


C. E. Vance, President 


NOTICE: Announcement of meeting of Committee on 
Nominations on page 101. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


At the Elks' Auditorium, 509 S. Sixth Street, 
Friday Evening, December 27 


7:15—Concert, Taylorville Township High School 
Band, Mr. Eugene K. Asbury, Director. 

8:00—The Madrigal Singers, LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School, Sarah Isadora McConnell, Director. 

8:20—Address, “The Educational Challenge to the 


Legislature,” Dr. Thomas Vernor Smith. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 

8:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Borner. 

9:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training, Mr. 
Karl L. Adams, Chairman. 

9:20—Report of Committee on State School Fund, Mr. 
H. J. Beckemeyer, Chairman. 

9:40—Report of Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Mr. 
D. F. Nickols, Manager. 

9:50—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit, 
Mr. E. O. May, Chairman. 

10:20—Report of Auditing Committee, V. L. Nickell, 
Chairman. 

10:40—Report of Committee on Appropriations, Miss 
Susan Scully, Chairman. 


11:00—Report of Board of Directors, Mr. C. E. Vance, 
Chairman. 


11:30—New and Unfinished Business. 


Adjournment. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 


@ THE Christmas holiday season is almost upon us with 

its clamor of exciting problems waiting to be solved. 
Where shall we go for a vacation trip? That is one. An- 
other is, how shall we go home? If our gift lists have 
gaps in them, still another is, what shall we buy? Or, 
perhaps it is only our pocketbooks that gape and our cry 
is, will there be enough to cover everything we want to 
do? And all the while, the usual decisions have to be 
made about our school supplies and equipment. 

Perhaps your copy of the ILLinois TeacHER holds the 
solutions of your individual problems. Read the adver- 
tising, as well as the editorials, and see if it doesn’t give 
you some good ideas. 





Christmas Vacation 
@ WHAT could be more thrilling than to go from a land 


of ice and snow to one of sunshine and warmth! The 
Illinois Central has arranged all-expense holiday tours 
southward for as few as seven days. On the other hand, 
if your vacation plans do not include a long trip, there 
are special rates to the convention in Springfield. 

The Great Eastern Bus System has a low-fare service 
that will take you home or any other place where you 
will spend your holidays. 





For Your Christmas List 





@ CHILDREN are proud and happy to have their names 

printed on their possessions. Those on your list would | 
probably enjoy a pencil case like that one of the United | 
States Pencil Company, which contains three good pencils 
and a six-inch ruler. 


cm 


600,000 Entries 


® THERE are pamphlets on the New International Dic- 
tionary the G. & C. Merriam Company will be happy to 
send to you free of charge. The specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information illustrate and describe the 
600,000 entries contained in this “supreme authority.” 





School Movies 


® THE Bass Camera Company makes it possible for your 

school to have its own educational and recreational 
movies. They will be very glad to give you all the details 
you want to know. 





Useful and Distinctive 


© TWO characteristics of every well selected gift! The 

American Book Company offers A Dictionary for Boys 
and Girls—generously illustrated and prepared with the 
cooperation of hundreds of teachers. 





Help yourself by writing to manufacturers and pub. 
lishers for the information you are looking for; and help 





the ILLinois TEACHER by mentioning it when you write. 











BORROW MONEY FROM A FRIEND? 
Ihals the asl thing Id do 





“For one thing it would be just foo em- 
barrassing to be turned down. In the 
second place friends and relatives have 
troubles of their own. Why should I add 
to their financial burdens by borrowing 
money they really can’t afford to lend? 
No, I know where I can get up to $300 
on a clean-cut business basis, pay a 
reasonable rate for the accommodation, 
keep my affairs private. Borrow money 
from a friend?— Why that’s the last 
thing I’d do.” 


Arrangements Can Be Made By Mail 
This is the way the self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent school teacher of today talks and 
she’s quite right too. More and more the 
teacher of today is turning to this simple 
way of obtaining money for emergencies, 
rather than bother relatives or risk 
friendships. It can all be arranged by 
mail — and it’s a convenience you ought 
to know all about whether you need 
cash at the moment or not. Mail this 
coupon today! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO— 14th FL, 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


en 


Ist Step: Fillin, mail coupon 
below. Do it today. 


2nd Step: Fill in, mail back 
the application blank to us. 


3rd Step: You receive check 
for full amount of your loan. 








ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 Hill Arcade Bldg.—Main 6226 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—3rd Floor * 
Aurora Nat. Bk. Bldg.— Aurora 4007 Rialto Theater Bidg.—Joliet 6184 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth Floor NE—4th 


OLINE— fc 
Peoples Bk. Bldg.—Phone 4765 Fifth Ave. ~~); pa 1464 
PEORIA—3rd 


CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor r 

Lincola -— > 3410 Lehmann Bidg.—Phone 4-5177 
DECATUR Floor R D—6th Floor 

Citizens Bidg.—Phone 5277 Talcott Bidg.— Main 930 
FREEPORT.- e of SPRINGFI Room 1004, 


Freeport Bldg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.— Main 682 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 


. 

FREE— Booklet and Application Blan 
Send today for free copy of ““The Househol n for Teachers,” specimen 
application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this coupon NOW! 

aaa eat aE eaeEtaeETt aE ae eee eee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure “The Household 

Plan for School Teachers” and specimen application blank. I 

Sgtewtans Cat Gis nena an SSE BP tion to negotiate 

a loan. 
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MOST famous holiday postmark in 
all the world is Santa Claus, Indiana. 
The name of this village of scarcely 100 
population was originally Santaclaus. 
A stamp collector discovered the name 
and wrote to the Postmaster recom- 
mending that the name be changed to 
Santa Claus. The mail leaped from a 
small daily bundle to truck loads. 


oo 

ROLLING off the presses and into 
the hearts of boys and girls is EvEry- 
DAY LIFE (list 48¢), anew kind of Primer 
by Ethel Maltby Gehres, published this 
fall. Now ready—Everypay LIFE 
Pre-PrimER. The text is also about 
child activities: Caring for Pets, Simple 
Duties in the Home, and so on. _Illus- 
trations are more actual photgraphs of 
real boys and girls. 


According to the famous 
“Curve of Forgetting” de- 
veloped by, Ebbinghaus: Half 

‘ ‘| an hour after we have barely 
LNG learned something, we forget 
half of it. In eight hours, two thirds. We 
forget morein the first thirty minutes than 
we do in the following thirty days. Better 
order early, lest you forget, THE New Sr- 
LENT READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 


oo 
SHIPS passing through the Panama 
Canal pay an average toll of about 
$4,200; through the Suez Canal they 
pay approximately $10,000 a trip. 


~~ 
HIGH school and junior high school 
students who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 





(Workbooks I and II) learn correct Eng- | 
lish because they actually use correct | 


English in varied, interesting, and nat- 
ural activities. Every sensory channel 
—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 


&S) Phi Beta Kappa, first and 
most famous of ‘‘Greek-let- 
ter’’ societies. was organized 
on December 5, 1776, at the 
College of William and Mary 
at + Williamsburg, Virginia. Living mem- 
bers, approximatcly 70,000; chapters 
and associations, 122, which include 
associations in China, England, Italy, 
Japan, Persia, and Syria. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth of the 
Presidents to wear the coveted key. 


te al 

“DEPENDABILITY” remains the 
characteristic which the motorist de- 
mands above all else in his 1935 car, 
according to returns from over 1,000,000 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, de- 
pendability is of first importance. More 
than 3,000,000 boys and girls are using 
THe WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
because they can depend upon finding 
every word defined so that its use and 
meaning can be instantly understood. 





The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG —~ DELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 











| High School by David Eric Berg. 
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Business Education 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure 


and Practice by Lola Maclean. Chicago: 
Walton Publishing Company, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue. Cloth. Book I, includ- 
ing Parts I and II, 64 pages. Book II, in- 
cluding Part III, 195 pages. 

This course does away with the indirect 
approach to typewriting—the repetitive drill 
upon unnatural letter combinations, and sub- 
stitutes drill upon rational sentences. The 
basic content of Part I comprises the one 
thousand commonest words, arranged in the 
order of their frequency. Part II is taken 
up with The Scientific Development of 
Speed. Part III is preeminently a Practice 
Book, the material for which is carefully 
selected for its business training and cultural 
value. There is a Teachers’ Manual. 


Languages 

Language Learning by Peter Hagboldt, 
Professor of German, The University of Chi- 
cago. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Cloth. 165 pages. Price $1.50. 

The author defines his purposes: “(1) to 
clarify for the future teacher basic concepts 
that are often used vaguely or equivocally 
even by experienced teachers; (2) to inquire 
into and analyze the nature of some funda- 
mental processes involved in language learn- 
ing; (3) to state the most important psy- 
chological principles implied by these pro- 
cesses, and at the same time to describe a 
number of devices through which such prin- 
ciples may be put into operation.” 


Work Books 

Number Stories Work-Book, Book One, by 
W. C. Findley, J. W. Studebaker and F. B. 
Knight. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Paper. 64 pages. Price $0.24. 

This work-book correlates with the con- 
tent of Number Stories, Book One. How- 
ever, the exercises are designed so that they 
may be used independently of any text. 

A Study-Book in General Science, Teach- 
er’s Edition, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp and 
Harold H. Miller. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 623 Wabash Avenue. 
Paper. 331 pages. Also available in Pupil’s 
Edition. 

This Study-Book is prepared for use with 
the Pieper-Beauchamp General Science. 


Guidance 
The Modern Student, How to Study in 
Forest 


| Hills, New York: Universal Publishing Com- 
| pany, Paper. 149 pages. 


‘Morris Fund. Paper. 


The author presents to the high-school 
student a unified, methodical study plan 
which will guide him from his first contact 
with a subject through a final examination. 


Social Science 

American Citizenship printed by the Yale 
University Press for the Aline Brothier 
70 pages. 





1935 


A Foreword explains that the little book 
is intended to perpetuate the ideals of Aline 
Brothiers Morris, herself a naturalized citizen 
of this country whose work contributed a 
high conception of American citizenship not 
only among foreign born citizens but also 
among the native born. A primary recom- 
mendation to the “new citizen” is that he 
align himself with one of the two major 
political parties. Much of the pamphlet is 
given to a brief history of the two parties. 

Outline Studies in United States History 
by R. Z. Kelly, Austin High School, Chicago. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue. Paper. 156 pages. Price, $0.48. 

A combination guidance and information 
outline which can be used in conjunction 
with almost any text. Study aids include 
lists of important dates, persons, and terms 
to be defined, maps to make and questions 
for review, suggestions as to topics for re- 
ports followed by references applying to 
those topics. The field of American History 
has been divided into ten big periods, with 
the addition of an appendix outlining mod- 
ern problems on a topical or unit basis. 


December, 


Reading 

Everyday Life Primer by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres. Philadelphia: The John C. Wins- 
ton Company. Cloth. Illustrated with ac- 
tion photographs. 144 pages. Price $0.48. 





OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 





DECEMBER 


2 Illinois State Teachers Associa- 

tion, eighty-second annual meeting, 
Springfield, December 26-28. Speakers: R. 
G. Soderstrom, Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, Dr. 
Thomas Vernor Smith. Music by the Tay- 
lorville Township High School Band, Eu- 
gene K. Asbury, conductor; and the Madri- 
gal Singers of LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, Sarah Isadora McConnell, director. 


31 The National Council of Teach- 

ers of Mathematics, 17th annual 
meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. Speakers: W. 
W. Hart, University of Wisconsin; William 
Betz, Rochester, New York; William H. 
Roever, Washington University, St. Louis; 
Rolland R. Smith, Classical High School, 
Springfield, Mass.; Edwin W. Schreiber. 
Western [Illinois State Teachers College; 
Martha T. Denney, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Ruth Lane, University of Iowa. 


JANUARY 


The American Association of Sci- 

ence Teachers, meeting in conjunction 
with the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, January 2. Speakers include the fol- 
lowing: Dr. R. M. Wilder, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Dr. Orestes H. Cald- 
well, editor, Radio Today; Dr. H. A. Webb, 
Dr. Croxton, St. Cloud Teachers College; 
Dr. Philip Johnson, Cornell University. Dr. 
Karl Compton, president, of Massachusetts, 
will be the luncheon speaker. 
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TEACHER at Mount Morris, Illinois. Many teachers 





fail to put this address on the registration cards. The 
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livered by carrier. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Report of Committee on 


Resolutions 


To Be Submitted to the Represent- 
ative Assembly on December 27 


® THE Committee met on November 

9, 1935, and agreed upon the fol- 
lowing resolutions to be submitted to 
the Representative Assembly on De- 
cember 27. 


Fundamental Purpose 
Of Education 

The President of the United States 
said recently: “Education must light 
the path for social change. The social 
and economic problems confronting 
us are growing in complexity. The 
more complex and difficult these prob- 
lems become, the more essential it is 
to provide broad and complete edu- 
cation; that kind of education that 
will equip us as a nation to decide 
these problems for the best interest 
of all concerned. 

“Our ultimate security, to a large 
extent, is based upon the individual’s 
character, information, skill and atti- 
tude, and the responsibility rests 
squarely upon those who direct educa- 
tion in America. It is our duty ‘to look 
beyond the narrow confines of the 
schoolroom; to see that education pro- 
vides understanding, strength and se- 
curity for those institutions we have 
treasured since we first established 
ourselves as a Nation and shall con- 
tinue everlastingly to cherish.” 

All other great statesmen, back to 
Jefferson, Adams, and Washington, 
have expressed this same truth in some 
form that clearly stated their convic- 
tion that general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and character among the people 
is absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation and perpetuation of our 
American form of government and all 
other institutions characteristic of 
democracy. Therefore, our educational 
system is the first line of defense for 
America. 


Financial Support of Education 
Since our common school system is 
absolutely essential in our democracy, 
we are performing only a patriotic 
duty in demanding that it be adequate- 
ly supported at all times. Although 
school administrators should continue 
to practice all reasonable economies 


that do not lower school efficiency, 
continued retrenchment of school costs 
and curtailment of educational facili- 


ties will seriously impair our common - 


schools and rob many children of the 
“good common school education” 
promised them in the State Constitu- 
tion. The cost of the common schools 
of Illinois has been reduced $63,000,- 
000 a year or over one-third since 
1931, and the result has been a serious 
reduction of school efficiency in many 
communities. The time has come when 
Illinois must begin to rehabilitate its 
school system and restore the neces- 
sary educational facilities for the chil- 
dren. 

We stand for a system of free pub- 
lic education that adequately provides 
for every child according to his needs 


from kindergarten through the univer-. 


sity. 

We believe in equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children re- 
gardless of place of residence, ca- 
pacity, or handicaps, and urge that 
sufficient state aid be granted to local 
districts to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities up to reasonably high stand- 
ards in kindergarten, elementary, and 
high-school grades. To this end we 
strongly recommend that the state 
common school fund be increased 
until it shall equal at least one-third 
the cost of the public schools. 

We recommend that the non-high 
school tuition law be amended so that 
payment can and must be made in full 
for the cost of tuition of pupils at- 
tending high school from non-high 
school districts. The recent legislation 
permitting an increase in the non-high 
school rate is not sufficient. 


Teacher Organizations 

In this time of economic stress and 
strain and unsettled condition of 
school finances, a strong, unified, and 
harmonious organization of teachers is 
needed as never before. It is difficult to 
make progress even with such organi- 
zation; but without it much ground 
that has been gained would be lost. 
Therefore, we urge all our members to 
keep up their enrollment in local, state, 
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and national organizations and to 
recommend such enrollment to non- 
members, and that members of teacher 
organizations should feel it their obli- 
gation to their profession to help the 
cause of education through frequent, 
personal contact with their represen- 
tatives in the General Assembly. 


Defense of Laws for the Benefit 
Of Pupils and Teachers 


The teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund law and all other laws that 
have been enacted for the benefit of 
pupils and teachers must be defended 
and preserved until amended or re- 
vised in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by our Committee 
on Legislation. 

At the last session of the General 
Assembly the law was amended re- 
quiring all teachers to pay into the 
pension fund $500 plus accrued in- 
terest. The passage of such a law con- 
fuses the teaching body in general and 
appears to be retroactive and possibly 
illegal. We recommend that the State 
Association make an investigation and 
take whatever action may be necessary 
to determine the legality or illegality 
of the amended House Bill 542. 


Teacher Training in 
Organization Work 


The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion urges that teacher training insti- 
tutions introduce into their curri- 
culums, courses which will make clear 
to students the character, organiza- 
tion, and function of the teachers’ or- 
ganizations in the social and political 
as well as the educational life of the 
State. The problems of the organized 
profession both from the point of view 
of its internal structure and from the 
point of view of its relation to all the 
significant agencies, institutions, situa- 
tions, and organizations which have a 
bearing upon the status of education 
and teachers should be systematically 
brought under review if teachers are 
to champion intelligently their own 
interests and the larger interests of 
education. It especially urges that 
such courses be taught only by in- 
structors who have had a broad train- 
ing in the social sciences and who have 
had considerable practical experience 
in teacher organization work. 


Relation of Federal 
Government to State and 
Local Administration 


We recommend and insist that the 
(Continued on page 124) 
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@ FOR the information of the Division 

delegates and other members of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, we 
are publishing the program and fol- 
lowing facts about the annual meeting 
of the association to be held in Spring- 
field the last of this month. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has 
been selected as the headquarters of 
the association during the meeting. If 
you stay at this hotel, ask for the 
special room rates offered our mem- 
bers. Teachers may enroll there and 
receive badges during the afternoon of 
Thursday, December 26, up to 6 p. m. 
After that the registration office will 
be moved to the south hallway of the 
Centennial Building. 


Membership 


Membership is open to all who are 
engaged in educational work. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to attend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, and 
also to one year’s subscription to the 
Ittinois TEACHER, the official publi- 
cation of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

All those who have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the Division meet- 
ings since January 1 of this year will 
be furnished admission badges free 
of any other charge if they present 
their receipts to the Treasurer or en- 
rolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


Place of Meeting 
All sessions will be held in the 


auditorium at the south end of the 
Centennial Building, except the meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, which will 
be held in the ELKS’ BUILDING, one 
block east and about two blocks south 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


Who Are the Delegates? 


The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committee. These are the members of 
the present state association commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Legislation, 
and Resolutions, elected by their re- 
spective Divisions this year 1935. See 
directory on this page. 

2. All ex-presidents of the state 
association. 
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General Information for Delegates 
Directory of Officers 


3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
by the several Divisions this year, 
1935, to serve next year, 1936, as 
presidents, but this year as delegates. 

4, The regular delegates appointed 
by each of the Divisions on a basis of 
one delegate for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof enrolled this 
year. These are the delegates ap- 
pointed this year. If any delegate can- 
not attend the state meeting, he should 
assign his duties to some regularly 





@ DR. G. BROMLEY OXNAM, a native of 
California, received his A.B. degree from 
the University of Southern California, the 
S.T.B. degree from Boston University, and 
now holds the D.D. degree from the College 
of the Pacific, the LL.D. degree from Ohio 
Wesleyan, Wabash College and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and the Lit.D. 
degree from Boston University. He was 
ordained a minister in 1916 after graduating 
from Boston and served the Church of All 
Nations in Los Angeles for ten years. He 
held the chair of Practical Theology and 
City Church at Boston University before 
coming to DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana, of which he is now president. 

Dr. Oxnam has first hand contacts with 
centers of the world that are today deemed 
history-making points, and he was a member 
of the American delegation to Russia in 1926 
-“" of the Japanese Education Commission 
in 19 

All this training, experience, and contacts 
have given him a great fund of information, 
impressions, and convictions. He has some- 
thing to say, and he knows how to say it. 


appointed alternate who can and will 
attend. 


5. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


The holiday excursion rates granted 
by the railroads for the period of our 
meeting are as low as we can obtain 
by any other plan. Therefore, we need 
not bother with railroad certificates 
or their validation. When you pur- 
chase your railroad ticket, ask for the 
lowest holiday excursion rate that the 
agent will grant for the accommoda- 
tions you require. 


Committee on Nominations 


Immediately after adjournment 
Thursday evening the Committee on 
Nominations will meet in the front of 
the auditorium next to the stage. Miss 
Susan Scully is chairman, and all mem- 
bers of the state committees on Appro- 
priations, Legislation, and Resolutions 
are members. The offices for which 
nominations are to be made are as 
follows: president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, third vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, and one member of the 
executive committee who is to be also 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions for three years. The president, 
first vice-president, and member of the 
executive committee will serve also on 
the board of directors. 

This committee should also nomi- 
nate three members of the state exam- 
ining board. 


Directory of Officers and 
Committees, 1|.S.T.A., 1935 


For a list of the officers of the 1.S.T.A. see the title 
page of this magazine. 

ComMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS: Chair- 
man, Susan Scully, teacher, Chicago; Black 
Hawk, E. H. Hanson, °37, principal of high 
school, Rock Island; Central, F. C. Edwards, 
38; Chicago, Lena Belle Gilligan, °36, teach- 
er, 5918 N. Knox Ave., Chicago; DuPage 
Valley, Mary Egan, °37, teacher, Westmont; 
East Central, Irving Munson, °38, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kankakee; Eastern, A. C. 
Forster, °36, Paris; [linois Valley, B. R. 
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@ JUNE E. BORNER, a native of Mich- 

igan, received the degree of B.C.S. at 
Albion College, and did graduate work at 
Northwestern University and at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. For the past eighteen 
years he has been orchestra director for the 
Rockford High School, and has served also 
as director of evening schools and as song 
leader at Rotary and Exchange clubs. He 
has received recognition by the National 
Society of Arts and Sciences for doing dis- 
tinguished work in the educational field of 
music. 








Bowden, °37, superintendent of schools, 
Morris; Lake Shore, Lee E. Arthur, high 
school, Riverside; Mississippi Valley, E. R 
Rogers, °37, superintendent of schools, Carth- 
age; Northeastern, W. J. Colahan, °36, super- 
intendent of schools, Woodstock; Northwest- 
ern, F. C. Keeler, °37, county superintendent 
of schools, Belvidere; Peoria, Will Hullinger, 
°38, principal of high school, San Jose; Rock 
River, A. H. Lancaster, °36, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon; South Central, C. E. 
Michelman, °37, principal of high school, 
Mt. Zion; Southeastern, C. T. Cramer, ’38, 
superintendent of schools, Olney; Southern, 
Mary Roberson, °36, teacher, Mound City; 
Southwestern, F. F. Stables, °37, high-school 
teacher, Mt. Vernon; Western, H. A. Ren- 
wick, °38, principal of high school, Biggs- 
ville. 

ComMItTTEE ON LeEcISLATION: Chairman, 
Fred L. Biester, °36, principal of high school, 
Glen Ellyn; Black Hawk, A. W. Boley, °38, 
principal Central school, Kewanee; Central, 
E. H. Lukenbill, °36, county superintendent 
of schools, Lincoln; Chicago, George E. 
Anspaugh, °37, 5731 N. Artesian Ave., Chi- 
cago; DuPage Valley; East Central, T. H. 
Cobb, °36, superintendent of schools, Urbana; 
Eastern, E. H. Taylor, °37, E.1.S.T.C., Char- 
leston; Illinois Valley, J. W. Graham, °38, 
high school, LaSalle; Lake Shore, J. W. 
Thalman, °36, principal of high school, 
Waukegan; Mississippi Valley, Ronald W. 
Clark, ’38, principal Webster School, Quincy; 
Northeastern, H. A. Perrin, °37, superinten- 
dent of schools, Joliet; Northwestern, B. F. 
Shafer, °38, superintendent of schools, Free- 
port; Peoria, F. R. Isenburg, °36, county 
superintendent of schools, Pekin; Rock 
River, S. R. Finifrock, °37, principal of 
high school, Leaf River; South Central, W. 
E. Buck, °38, county superintendent of 
schools, Virginia; Southeastern, Roe M. 
Wright, °36, superintendent of schools, Pales- 
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tine; Southern, C. A. Waller, °37, superin- 
tendent of schools, West Frankfort; South- 
western, Paul B. Chance, °38, county super- 
intendent of schools, Salem; Western, Caro- 
line Grote, °36, dean, WL. S. T. C., Macomb. 


CommiTTEE ON Resotutions: Chairman, 
Frank A. Jensen, °35, superintendent town~ 
ship high school, LaSalle; Black Hawk, 
Elizabeth Westerlund, °36, teacher, Cam- 
bridge; Central, E. A. Turner, °37, LS.N.U., 
Normal; Chicago, Robert C. Keenan, °37, 
2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago; DuPage Valley, 
George DeWolf, °36, superintendent of 
schools, Downers Grove; East Central, F. M. 
Peterson, °37, principal of high school, 
Monticello; Eastern, F. E. Crawford, °38, 
superintendent of schools, St. Elmo; Illinois 
Valley, George O. Smith, °36, superintendent 
of schools, Princeton; Lake Shore, B. E. 
Gordon, °37, assistant principal of high 
school, LaGrange; Mississippi Valley, Victor 
B. Wood, °36, high school, Rushville; North- 
eastern, O. V. Walters, ’38, principal of high 
school, Aurora; Northwestern, P. F. Grove, 
*36, superintendent of schools, Mt. Carroll; 
Peoria, C. L. Lyon, °37, president, Eureka 
College, Eureka; Rock River, C. R. Williams, 
38, principal of high school, Waterman; 
South Central, E. H. Mellon, °36, principal 
of high school, Winchester; Southeastern, M. 
N. Todd, °37, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville; Southern, L. E. Etherton, ’38, 
county superintendent of schools, Murphys- 
boro; Southwestern, O. M. Corbell, °36, prin- 
cipal of high school, Centralia; Western, W. 
S. Perrin, °37, principal of high school, 
Wyoming. 


Special Committees 


CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: Chair- 
man, Karl L. Adams, president, N. I. S. T. C., 
DeKalb, ’36; Harry Taylor, principal of high 
school, Harrisburg, °36; Carrie Barnes, 218 
Milton Ave., Springfield, °36; Fred G. Steven- 
son, LaSalle, ’°36; Butler Laughlin, president, 








Right: Sarah Isadora McConnell 


Below: The Madrigal Singers of La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School 
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Chicago Normal College, 6800 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, "36; Winifred Mathews, 1325 Wil- 
son Ave., Chicago, "36; R. G. Buzzard, presi- 
dent, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston, °36; T. Arthur 
Simpson, 703 N County St., Waukegan, °36; 
T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, 37; L. W. Williams, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, °37; Leilah Emerson, prin- 
cipal, Jefferson School, Bloomington, °37; 
John A. Strong, principal of Nobel School, 


Chicago, °37; Irving F. Pearson, county 
superintendent of schools, Rockford, °37; 
W. P. Morgan, president, W. I. S. T. C,, 


Macomb, °35; R. W. Fairchild, president, 
I. S. N. U., Normal, ’35; E. W. Powers, 109 
E. Kelsey St., Bloomington, °35; Jesse H. 
White, 508 N. Fess Ave., Bloomington, Ind., 
*35; William Harris, superintendent of 
schools, Decatur, °35. 

ComMITTEE ON State Scuoot Fwunp: 
Chairman, H. J. Beckemeyer, superintendent 
of schools, Hillsboro, °36; Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago, °36; V. L. 
Nickell, superintendent of schools, Cham- 
paign, 35; J. L. Buford, principal of high 
school, Johnston City, °35; E. H. Lukenbill, 








@ THE Madrigal Singers are a group of 

twenty girls of the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School. They are selected from 
the girls’ advanced chorus and have had 
three years experience in that chorus. Their 
organization is for the purpose of study and 
presentation of music in “a Cappella” style. 

The director and instructor of these sing- 
ers is Miss Sarah Isadora McConnell, who 


has been music instructor in the high school 
and junior college at LaSalle for seven years. 
Prior to her service in Illinois, she taught in 
high schools and normal schools of Nebras- 
ka, Indiana and Missouri. She has been 
also a special lecturer for the Educational 
Department of R.C.A.-Victor Company, lec- 
turing in teachers institutes and teachers 
colleges in several states. 
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co. superintendent of schools, Lincoln, °37. 
ComMitreE on Larcer Distaicr Unit: 
Chairman, E. O. May, 5750 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, *35; B. C. Moore, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, °35; T. Arthur Simpson, 703 N. 
County St., Waukegan, °35; H. H. Schroeder, 
dean, I. S. N. U., Normal, ’36; Walter F. 
Boyes, Galesburg, °36; B. F. Shafer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport, °37; Roy V. 
Jordan, sup’t of schools, Centralia, °37. 
Committee TO Write A Pension Bit: 
Chairman, J. W. Thalman, principal of high 
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school, Waukegan; Lester R. Grimm, direc- 
tor of research, LS.T.A., 100 E. Edwards St., 
Springfield; Letty M. Henry, John Deere Jr. 
High School, Moline; Fred L. Biester, prin- 
cipal of high school, Glen Ellyn; Frank A. 
Jensen, superintendent township high school, 
LaSalle. 


Committee ON CO-OPERATION WITH ILLI- 
nots Concress OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Chairman, Floyd T. Goodier, I. S. N. U., 
Normal; F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago. (P.T. members not reported). 





Committees and Allied 


Organizations 


@ SEVERAL committees of the I. S. 

T. A. will hold their meetings in 
connection with this general meeting, 
and their members should notice the 
time and place named and be present 
to attend to the important business be- 
fore the committees. Several allied 
organizations will also hold meetings, 
and we are glad to make their an- 
nouncements here. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
—No program has been arranged for 
this section; but it will hold a brief 
session at the close of the meeting of 
the County Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 26. 

Boarp oF Directors’ MEeETiInc— 
The Board of Directors of the I. S. T. 
A. will meet in the office of the Asso- 
ciation at 3 o’clock Pp. M. on Thursday, 
December 26. 


THe CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
TRAINING will meet in Parlor H of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 2:30 o’clock 
Pp. M. on Thursday, December 26. All 
members should be present if possible. 


SoctaL Functions—The Chicago 
Division will entertain the officers of 
the I. S. T. A. and the presidents and 
secretaries of the Divisions at a dinner 
at 5:30 p. M. on Thursday, December 
26, in the Palm Room of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. They cordially invite 
also as many other Division officers 
and delegates as may care to purchase 
dinner tickets and notify the hotel in 
advance of their intention to be pres- 
ent. The purpose of this dinner is to 
promote better acquaintance and un- 
derstanding. 

The Chicago Division will give a 
social party and dance in the ballroom 


of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel after 
adjournment of the evening session on 
Friday, December 27. All officers, 
delegates, and members in attendance 
are cordially invited. 


The Women Delegates and all 
other women in attendance at the state 
meeting will have a program and 
luncheon together at Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln at noon on Friday, December 
27. All women delegates are urged to 
attend. 

CaROLINE Grote, President, 
Mary Marcaret Roacu, Secretary. 


Phi Delta Kappa will hold a 
luncheon for members and_ their 
friends at the Elks Club at noon on 
Friday, December 27. An interesting 
program will be arranged. Reserva- 
tions should be made at the registra- 
tion desk in the lébby by 11:00 o’clock 
A. M. Friday. 

B. L. Reeves. 


The Springfield Principals’ Club 
will sponsor the annual principals’ 
dinner at 5:30 P. m. on Friday, De- 
cember 27, in the sun room of the Le- 
land Hotel. Dean Thomas E. Benner, 
College of Education, U. of I., will be 
speaker. All school administrators 
and executives are invited. Make reser- 
vations at the registration desk by 2:00 
Pp. M. on Friday. 

GLENN L. Heap. 


State SPELLING Contest—The An- 
nual State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the Springfield High School, 
beginning at 9:30 a. M. on Thursday, 
December 26. For rules governing the 
contest, apply to the chairman of the 
committee. 


The prizes for the winners will be 
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@ GERTRUDE NEVINS WILLIAMS was 

educated at Deerfield-Shields High School 
and the University of Wisconsin. Later she 
served two years in the same high school as 
teacher of physical training. 

Her husband is Arthur R. Williams, who 
was vice-principal of the high school where 
she taught, and is now director of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the Illinois State 
Normal University. They have two sons, one 
of whom is a student at the University of 
Illinois, and the other is attending Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 

Mrs. Williams has long been active in 
civic and philanthropic work. She has served 
on the board of Victory Hall, a boys’ home, 
as vice-president of the McLean County 
League of Women Voters, and in various 
capacities in Parent-Teacher organizations. 
She is now president of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, member of the 
board of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and chairman of the Presi- 
dents’ Conference, a group made up of the 
presidents of all state organizations. 

She is in constant demand as a lecturer, 
and is giving as much time as she can spare 
to speaking before Women’s Clubs, Farmers’ 
Institutes, mother and daughter groups, 
Dads’ Clubs, and teachers’ meetings. 





awarded after the County Superinten- 
dents’ Association luncheon Thursday. 

R. M. Rinc, Chairman, Albion, 

F. R. Isensurc, Pekin, 

W. W. Tucker, Cambridge, 

Committee. 

Ituinois Crry SUPERINTENDENTS’ As- 
sociaTIoN—The Illinois City Superin- 
tendents’ Association will have a din- 
ner at 5:30 p. M. on Friday, December 
27, at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. A 
brief program will be arranged that 
will be of interest to all who attend. 

Tue Itumois County SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
this year, begininng at 10:30 a. M. on 


Thursday, December 26. A luncheon 
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will be served at 1:30 p. M. An after- 
noon session will be held from 2:30 
to 4:30. Just after the luncheon the 
prizes for the winners in the state 
spelling contest will be awarded by 
State Superintendent John A. Wieland. 
A meeting of the County Superin- 
tendents Section of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association will be 
convened immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the County Superintendents’ 
Association to transact such business 
as may be required by law and such 
other business as may come before the 
session. State Superintendent John A. 
Wieland will act as chairman. 


Intinois ATTENDANCE OFFICIALS’ 
AssociaTion—The Seventeenth Annual 
Conference of this Association will be 
held at the Leland Hotel on Friday, 
December 27, beginning at 10:00 
o’clock a.m. An interesting and help- 
ful program is being prepared. 

The morning session will be devoted 
to a business meeting and a discussion 
of attendance work and problems. At 
the luncheon Mr. Bodine of Chicago 
will bring “Echoes from Toronto.” At 
the afternoon session there will be an 
address by Mr. Justin Washburn of 
Rock Island, and the completion of the 
business. 

The officers of the Association are 
as follows: President, G. H. Wright, 
Urbana; first vice-president, Thomas 
McLean, Rock Island; second vice- 
president, Bessie Myers, Kankakee; 
secretary-treasurer, C. V. ‘larris, 
Springfield. Executive Committee: 
Thomas McLean,- Rock Island, °35; 
Maie Dunsworth, Carrollton, *36; J. 
W. Graham, LaSalle, 37. Membership 
Committee, J. R. Peck, Galesburg, 
Kathleen Kearney, Chicago, and L. A. 
Tuggle, Danville. 





@ THOMAS VERNOR SMITH, a native of 
Texas, received the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M. at the University of Texas and the de- 
gree of Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 
He has served as Professor of English Liter- 
ature, Professor of Philosophy, and Dean at 
several colleges and universities. He is a 
member of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, the American Political Science As- 
sociation, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, 
Quadrangle Club, and City Club. He is the 
author of The American Philosophy of 
Equality, The Philosophic Way of Life, 
Phibosophers in Hades, and other books. He 
is co-author of Essays in Philosophy, An 
Experiment in Social Science Research, and 
Readings in Ethics. He is now Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago, a 
State Senator representing the Fifth Sena- 
torial District of Illinois, and he was a 
member of the first Educational Commission 
appointed by the Governor this year. 
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Rock River Division 
@ THE seventh annual meeting of the 
Rock River Division of the I. S. T. A. 
was held in the Dixon Theater, Dixon, 
October 18, 1935. Speakers were Dr. 
G. J. Laing, dean, Division of the 
Humanities, University of Chicago; 
and Dr. James H. Richmond, Super- 
intendent of Peblic Instruction, Ken- 
tucky. Musical numbers were pre- 
sented by the Sterling Union School 
band and Mr. and Mrs. Orville West- 


gor, duo violin. 











@ EUGENE Kemp Asbury, conductor of 

the Taylorville Township High School 
Band, that has won four state contests and 
placed twice in national contests, organized 
the music department of the school in 1927. 
There are now two hundred boys and girls 
studying instrumental music and fifty to 
sixty studying voice. Courses in harmony 
and the history of music are offered, also. 
The Band has eighty-five members and com- 
plete symphonic instrumentation. 

Mr. Asbury holds the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Public School Music from the 
Indiana State Teachers College, the Bachelor 
of Music from Syracuse University, and a 
Master of Music degree from Illinois Wes- 
leyan. In addition he has studied piano 
under a pupil of the famous Hungarian 
teacher of artists, Theodor Leschetizky, 
French horn with Mr. Max Potag of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, and conducting 
with Andre Polah of Syracuse University. 
Outside the field of public school music 
Mr. Asbury has had a noteworthy career as 
artist and director. 

On December 27 Mr. Asbury will conduct 
the Band in a program before the LS.T.A. 
which will include two numbers from the 
Opus 39 of Tschaikowski—Prayer and Old 
French Song; Childhood Fantasy by Clifford 
Lillya; Ariane Overture by Frances Boyer; 
Prelude from the opera, Kunihild by Cyrill 
Kistler; the famous Strauss waltz, On the 
Beautiful Blue Danube; In a Monastery 
Garden by Albert Ketelbey, and the Nibelun- 
gen march by Richard Wagner. 
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Orricers—President, B. J. Frazer, prin- 
cipal of high school, Dixon; vice-president, 
H. R. Lissack, superintendent of schools, 
Rochelle; secretary, J. Hal Connor, N. I. S. 
T. C., DeKalb; treasurer, E. I. Lehr, super- 
intendent of schools, Rock Falls. 


Executive CommitrEE—Chairman, Roscoe 
Eades, principal of township high school, 
Sterling, ’36; i. U. Challand, superintendent 
of District 10, Sterling, °37; R. A. Lease, 
superintendent of schools, Sycamore, °37; 
J. A. Torrens, superintendent of schools, 
Ashton, 36; Mary L. Gantz, superintendent 
of schools, Oregon, °36. 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, A. H. 
Lancaster, superintendent of schools, Dixon, 
36; Legislation, S. R. Finifrock, principal 
of community high school, Leaf River, °37; 
Resolutions, C. R. Williams, superintendent 
of schools, Waterman, °38. 


Reso.utions—Resolved, That we com- 
mend the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for standing with the State Teach- 
ers Association in its successful campaign to 
secure an appropriation for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1937, substantially larger 
than that of any preceding biennium. 

That we must continue to concern our- 
selves about the restricted opportunities of 
children who attend schools where salaries 
and operating expenses have been cut from 
30 to 50 percent as well as about the plight 
of teachers who are receiving salary checks 
which may never be cashed because they 
represent obligations in excess of statutory 
limitations. 

That equal educational opportunity should 
be afforded every child from kindergarten 
through high school; that federal and state 
aid should be sought and granted as an 
equalizing factor; that financial assistance 
should be given to schools already estab- 
lished; and that it should be administered 
by educators who are unhampered by poli- 
tical control. 

That we endorse the action of the State 
Legislative Committee in demanding: 

(a) Such legislative enactments at the 
earliest possible time, as will provide for 
payment to the elementary schools of 
$7,000,000, representing arrearages in the 
regular state distributive fund for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1935. 

(b) An appropriation to be made and 
distributed as soon as possible for the pur- 
pose of placing all elementary school dis- 
tricts upon a minimum basis of parity in 
payment of their claims upon the state 
school fund for the years 1931, 1932, 1933. 


(c) A reappropriation of the unpaid 
portions of the state distributive fund in 
arrears for the years 1931, 1932, 1933. 
That we encourage every teacher to sup- 

port our state and national organizations 
as the most effective agencies in educational 
betterment. 


That we recommend the organization of 
the teachers of each county in our division 
upon some plan by which it may be possible 
to offer each individual an opportunity to 
contribute toward the solution of some one 
of ~ many problems now facing education; 
an 

That we urge nominating committees and 
other officials of local, county, and divisional 
groups to give the classroom teacher a fair 
share of such opportunities to exercise in 
positions of responsibility and leadership as 
may be created in the course of the evolu- 
tion of such groups. 


That the Rock River Division appropriate 
the sum of one hundred fifty dollars to the 
Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision 
to be used in research work upon the prob- 
lem of grade placement in Arithmetic.— 
Jerome. Rossins, Secretary. 
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[5] EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT 4. @ 


By ROBERT C. MOORE « 











Things to Remember 


@ THE annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers As- 

sociation will be held in Springfield the last week in 
this month. The program is published elsewhere in this 
magazine. Notice the time given to the business of deter- 
mining policies and plans. We are stating in the follow- 
ing paragraphs a few facts that delegates should consider 
if they are to make proper decisions at the meeting. 





Program of Legislation 


@ THE recommendations by your legislative committee 

were published in the November ILLINoIs TEACHER. 
We hope all delegates will become familiar with this pro- 
gram of legislation and endorse it as it is or with whatever 
amendments may be advisable. The hope that the Educa- 
tional Commission will soon make a report that is con- 
structive and remedial should not prevent our formulating 
our own legislative program. It may take the Commission 
several months to complete its report, and then it may 
not be sufficiently constructive and remedial to satisfy 
our membership. Therefore, we must formulate our own 
program to submit to the General Assembly and to the 
people. 





The Crisis Still Exists 


@ SO much has been said about the crisis facing many 

schools that we shall not repeat the harrowing details 
here. Only last month the House and Senate both adopted, 
with only two dissenting votes, House Joint Resolution No. 
3, which declared that “a serious financial crisis is facing 
many school districts in Illinois.” The resolution also 
petitioned the Governor to call a second special session 
of the General Assembly to convene immediately to make 
deficiency appropriations to make up all arrearages in 
state funds so as to give financial relief to the schools in 
dire need. ° 

The Governor answered by saying that he will not call 
a special session to consider school problems until the 
Educational Commission has made its report. Members of 
the commission have repeatedly stated that the commission 
is not considering the crisis or the emergency in school 
finance. Thus it seems that there will be no session to 
meet the crisis until after the commission reports, and the 
report to be made some time in the future will make no 
recommendations for meeting it. 





Deficiencies Still Exist 


@ HOUSE Joint Resolution No. 3 plainly states that these 

deficits and arrearages still exist: $2,384,256 for classes 
of physically handicapped children of Chicago for the 
biennium preceding July 1, 1935; 81.5 percent of the 
amount appropriated for classes of crippled children 
throughout the state for the year ending June 30, 1935; 











$2,423,853.39 necessary to bring the 101 counties up to a 
parity with Cook county in the distribution of the state 
school fund; $7,000,000 in the distributive fund for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1935; and $208,333 in the 
monthly distribution of July, 1935, in the present 
biennium. 

Remember that these figures are now on record as ac- 
cepted by the Legislature with only two dissenting votes in 
the Senate. 

What we want to know in this time of crisis is what the 
Governor, the Educational Commission, and the legislature 
are going to do about these deficiencies. 





Is the State a Chiseler? 


© THE State’s contribution to the teachers’ pension fund 
is dwindling until future payments of pensions are en- 
dangered. The $7,000,000 deficiency mentioned on this 
page contains over $300,000 of money long past due to 
the pension fund and now lapsed. 
Is the State a chiseler on funds for unpaid teachers, old 
pensioners and crippled children? —R. C. MOORE. 





Appropriations are Separate 


© PUBLICITY releases from some of the state offices may 

try to make it appear that the deficit of $7,000,000 in 
the state school fund for the past biennium will be made 
up from money being distributed quarterly, or now month- 
ly, in the present biennium. 

This deficit cannot be made up without a new and 
separate appropriation made for that purpose. 

By a constitutional limitation the appropriation of 
$21,000,000, of which the $7,000,000 deficit was a part, 
has lapsed; and no reappropriation of that amount was 
made. The $26,000,000 appropriated last June is for the 
present biennium, which began July 1 of this year. 

In support of these statements, we quote some official 
opinions: In a letter dated September 25, 1935, to George 
D. Carbary, state’s attorney of Kane County, the Attorney- 
General said: “No money can be expended after Septem- 
ber 30 for anything done or left undone during the bien- 
nium immediately preceding, unless the legislature re- 
appropriates money for its or their payment.” On October 
7, 1935, the Attorney-General in an opinion advising the 
State Auditor how to distribute the state school fund re- 
ferred to the $13,000,000 a year as being appropriated 
for the “current biennium.” He said also that in making 
the distribution quarterly, as it was made in October, 
“money should be set aside to fulfill the requirements for 
that fiscal quarter of paragraphs (a) to (d2) inclusive of 
Section 211.” This has reference to the apportionments 
for the salaries of county superintendents of schools, the 
state teachers pension fund, etc. Now, if these apportion- 
ments must be made each time for the current fiscal quar- 
ter or month, it follows that no deficits in these items for 
past bienniums can be made up from the same funds. 
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Discipline for Freedom 


By R. E. FILDES 


Principal, Hay-Edwards School 
Springfield 


@ IN most matters concerning human 

living, the pendulum of opinion 
swings from one extreme to the other. 
Less than two generations ago the at- 
titude towards childhood was for the 
most part one of excessive suppression, 
whereas today it is one of individual 
freedom and expression. Accordingly 
in both the school and the home radi- 
cal changes in the training of children 
have taken place, and some individuals 
have advocated unlimited freedom for 
the developing child. 


The question of freedom and dis- 
cipline is frequently uppermost in the 
minds of mothers of school children. 
Study groups composed of mothers, 
and teachers too, spend significant 
portions of their time recounting the 
direful consequences that are apt to 
result from thwarting the child’s 
natural impulse. “And, if the child is 
to be fitted for leadership,” they say 
in effect, “he must be unhampered in 
the pursuit of his creative impulse.” 
Similarly, “the unhindered operation 
of his inner drives begets originality.” 
A peculiar fact is that frequently the 
same individuals plead the cause of a 
“rugged individualism” on the one 
hand and espouse the virtues of a con- 
trolled social and economic order on 
the other. 


It is not far to one source of these 
popular notions. A type of popular 
writer who advises parents on matters 
in connection with child guidance, is 
one authority. He is stimulated by 
some new thought suggested perhaps 
by a reputable psychologist. But in 
the preparation of an article for 
popular consumption, he attacks his 
problem with a maximum of en- 
thusiasm and a minimum of facts. 
Brooks makes this observation: 

Superficial observers and popular speakers 
and writers on child training not only have 
followed the lead of more serious students 
of human nature and of mental disorders in 
laying stress upon the ends that may follow 
thwarting the child’s impulses and desires, 


but have gone much farther than the latter 
see any sound reason for going.’ 





1 Fowler D. Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence, 
p. 462. Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1929. 
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The author examines some preva- 
lent ideas about child training 


The foregoing facts suggest the con- 
tent and source of some extreme con- 
ceptions held with respect to discipline 
and freedom. The discussion will con- 
tinue with an examination of these 
popular notions of child training in 
the light of opinions of recognized 
leaders in the field. Next it will con- 
sider some aspects of training in con- 
nection with behavior development. 
Finally the relationship of freedom 
and discipline will be considered. 


An Examination of Popular 
Notions 


The matter of thwarting the im- 
pulses of the child will be taken, for 
instance. That nature is infallible is 
obviously the doctrine sanctioned by 
proponents of the extreme in freedom. 
However, authorities agree that nature 
is neither good nor bad, but that the 
child on entering the world is a bundle 
of potentialities which may be de- 
veloped in many directions. Counts 
says: “Guidance is, therefore, not to 
be found in child nature, but rather 
in the culture of the group and the 
purposes of living.” 

At the outset, it is admitted that 
guidance is to be preferred to con- 
straint, but there are times when it 
would be an imposition on other mem- 
bers of the group to wait for more 
effective educative procedures to func- 
tion. What is the proper thing to be 
done? No matter which method is ap- 
plied to the offending member his 
actions will be blocked. For example, 
if the child is removed from the group 
or if he is forced to conform to the 
conventions of civilized living, in 
either case his desires will be hamp- 
ered. He may be impressed, however, 
with the fact that such actions are not 
tolerated in similar situations. To be 
sure emotional conflicts are set up in 
the child. What harmful effects are 
apt to follow? 


It is within the realm of possibility 





*George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a New 
Social Order, p. 15. New York: John Day Company, 
1932. 


to conceive of early personality ad- 
justment as presenting serious dis- 
orders, but it is quite as important 
to keep in mind adjustments further 
down the scale: those adjustments 
which are necessary to the effectiveness 
and happiness of the so-called “normal 
individual.” The child is born into a 
social order, committed to conven- 
tional ways of doing and thinking to 
which he must conform sooner or later 
or remain in constant conflict. 

In early childhood as throughout 
life impulses and desires are constant- 
ly being thwarted. The individual’s 
desires may be thwarted by the ideals 
and conventions of the social group in 
which he has been born or by physical 
and material conditions such as poor 
health, unemployment, lack of money, 
or failure in love.‘ Moreover, thwart- 
ing is unavoidable, for many of the 
child’s innate dispositions are antag- 
onistic to each other. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the impulse to explore is op- 
posed by fear of the unknown; rest, by 
achievement; adventure, by fear of 
bodily harm; and fear, by hunger.’ 

Conflict appears to be the way of 
life. No child can live and grow 
normally without knowing what it 
means to be thwarted and learning to 
accept a certain amount as a matter 
of course. The evil of hindering im- 
pulses is not that they are thwarted. 
Without conflict there is little stimula- 
tion of imagination, no redirection of 
energy into other channels. Conflicts 
are necessary for the normal growth 
of intelligence and presonality. For 
example, Sherman states: 


Conflicts often spur the child to greater 
activity and to increased ambition. Indeed 
without conflicts personality growth would 
be impossible, for the individual would ac- 
cept every new situation passively . . . The 
careless, happy-go-lucky child who grows up 
with the idea that whatever he attains is 
satisfactory is generally free from conflicts, 
but he may lack initiative and ambition.* 


The harm resides in the individual’s 





8C. B. Zachary, Personality Adjustment of School 
= p. 46. Chicago: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


‘Ibid., p. 46. 

5 Brooks, Op. cit., p. 464. 

®Mandel Sherman, Mental Hygiene and Education, 
p- 140. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. 
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failure to accept with good grace op- 
position to his will and desires and 
to recognize and control expression of 
impulses thwarted or checked. Angelo 
Patri summarizes the facts as follows: 

Crossing his will, thwarting his wrong pur- 
pose, is essential to proper growth... (Teach 
him to) face the disappointment and take it 
cheerfully. If you set him the example, he 
will form the habit unless he is a born 
whiner, and then you would be to blame any- 
way, for he really was not born that way. 





If unhampered impulses are vital to leadership, 
leaders must have been abundant in the Old 
Stone Age. 


He acquired it by experience and you were 
his experience. 

Children are being spoiled because con- 
scientious mothers are afraid of thwarting 
them. Life is made up of a mixture of 
things and only he who takes the mixture 
with uncomplaining good nature ever fits 
comfortably into its scheme.’ 

Let us examine another aspect of the 
question. The interest of the child, for 
example, is a tool that may be utilized 
effectively in learning situations; he is 
stimulated to greater activity by it. But 
if it is made the dominant influence in 
life, undesirable mental habits are be- 
ing fostered: evasion of unpleasant 
tasks and situations. 

It is futile to try to make the con- 
trol of life subjective. We live in a 
material world from which our wants 
are satisfied. We cannot have a thing 
simply because we desire it. Our wants 
are supplied by the materials avail- 
able. While we can modify condi- 
tions somewhat, we cannot create them 
in accord with our desires. Our foods 
and clothing, for example, are con- 
ditioned by the types to be had. More- 
over, we have to face situations which 
are not initially interesting; which are 
in some instances extremely un- 
pleasant. 

The adoption, therefore, of the doc- 
trine that interest should be the sole 
guide of the individual is tantamount 
to conceding that he may evade reality 
and flee from his problems without 
harmful consequences. From the 
standpoint of memal hygiene, how- 


TAngelo Patri, “Is It Worse for a Child to Spoil 
Him Badly or to Thwart His Desires,” Chicago Daily 
News (July 15, 1933), 6. 
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ever, we would create a situation in- 
vested with dangers greater than those 
we attempt to avoid. 

“Thou shall” and “Thou shall not” 
should be in the code of every child. 
Someone has remarked that if indi- 
viduals were being prepared for a 
self-motivated world, to let them fol- 
low their inclinations might be proper, 
but since they are being trained to live 
in a competitive world, to let 
them meet it as flabby individ- 
uals would be an injustice. In 
situations of real life our im- 
pulses and desires are thwarted 
on every hand. Furthermore, 
if unhampered impulses are 
vital to the development of 
leadership, leaders must have 
been abundant in the Old Stone 
Age. 

One view of moral develop- 
ment holds that the individual’s 
code is wholly the result of his 
own experience. Although one 
may accept the fact that the code of the 
group is the outgrowth of conflicts be- 
tween the demands of society 
and the desires of the indi- 
vidual, it is difficult to conceive 
of the period of youth as being 
of sufficient length to enable 
the individual to discover the 
numerous elements of that 
code. If one determines by ex- 
perience the right path to take, 
he must have the experience 
first and take the consequences. 
But one cannot go in two direc- 
tions at once; he cannot be hon- 
est and a thief at the same 
time. The law of life is that 
we have to choose. While it is 
granted that the individual must 
have enough experience to serve as a 
foundation of understanding, it is also 
held that he should be permitted to 
solve his problems as far as possible 
in the light of the experience of others. 

Society has never left it to any child 
to formulate his own rules of conduct. 
The Group code is essential. The Ten 
Commandments, for example, are rules 
accepted, but not originated, by us. 
Moreover, the fundamentals involved 
are too complex to be discovered by 
the youth; the errors are too costly to 
expect all the consequences involved 
to be risked in the lifetime of one 
individual. 

Society lives and progresses by the 
older generation holding the younger 
generation in check, by preventing the 
next generation from running wild. 
The races that have done this exem- 
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plify today the value of such practice. 
Whether by natural environment, by 
social pressure, or by the sympathetic, 
intelligent direction of parents and 
teachers definite patterns of conduct 
are set for each generation. 


Aspects of Training 


The problem, therefore, appears to 
be the task of developing a self-di- 
recting, self-regulating individual— 
one who can make effective adjustment 
to changing envirorimental conditions. 
Such a program develops in the in- 
dividual responsibility for self dis- 
cipline and an appreciation of goals. 
It follows for the most part the prin- 
ciples emphasized in effective educa- 
tional procedures. One in particular 
emphasizes the fact that attitudes and 
abilities are developed by exercise in 
appropriate activities. 

Blatz and Bott’ distinguish three 
levels of action in the life of the grow- 
ing child: the impulsive, the social, 
and the purposive. Impulsive action 
is motivated by the appetites, such as 


| iN WW 





The problem appears to be the developin 
of a self-directing, self-regulating individual 


hunger, thirst, sleep, and play. Action 
on this level is the shortest distance 
between appetite and end. On the 
social level, action is motivated from 
without, it is stimulated by rewards 
and punishments, and by social praise 
and blame in varied forms. On the 
purposive level, however, motivation 
is from within. The individual chooses 
his goal. He has reached the stage 
where irrelevant impulses are re- 
strained and his energies are directed 
towards attainment of the chosen end. 
Although successive levels of action 
are obviously steps towards maturity, 
it is probable that conduct even on the 
highest plane is never entirely free from 
influences associated with other levels. 
~ $William E. Blatz and Helen Bott, The Manage- 
ment of Young Children, p. 277. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1930. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Deans Conference 


By HELEN SHUMAN 


Dean of Girls 
Kankakee High School 


@ AN enlarged vision of the future of 

student personnel work in our edu- 
cational systems was the lot of the one 
hundred deans and counselors privil- 
eged to hear Sarah M. Sturtevant, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, at the Sixteenth 
Annual Conference of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women held in 
Springfield, Illinois, on October 25 
and 26. 

“Great teachers” said Miss Sturte- 
vant, “have always realized the per- 
sonal nature of true education, private 
schools have existed on the demand of 
those who could afford to pay for in- 
dividual attention to their children, but 
public mass education has tended to 
forget that it must meet the needs of 
growing boys and girls who differ in 
many significant ways from each 
other.” 


Education Individualized 


Regard for the individual has always 
been theoretically the center of the edu- 
cational plan, but today everywhere a 
regard for human values has become a 
dominant note. Guidance of the indi- 
vidual is compelling the attention of 
public school men and women every- 
where. Changes in school buildings, 
in school curricula, changes in staff 
personnel, and the great flux of litera- 
ture on the subject indicate the signs 
of the times. 

Of necessity the guidance program 
has been heaped upon the teacher 
whose chief basis for counseling has 
been intuitive appraisal and incidental 
acquaintance. There has resulted a 
deep discontent with this method of 
approach to human problems and a 
growing desire to study the individual 
more scientifically with a view to 
knowing him better so that more stress 
may be placed on the character de- 
velopment, and educational plans be 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant's 
address is ably reported 


more wise in reference to the indi- 
vidual’s needs, abilities, and interests. 


The Scientific Approach 


To say to a student whose study 
procedure has proved inadequate 
“study harder” is no longer satisfac- 
tory. The specific habit that hinders 
must be discovered and definite reme- 
dies prescribed. To meet the desire 
for the more scientific understanding 
of the individual there has been a 
flood of scientific and pseudoscientific 
tools and literature. The limitation 
of these materials and gross ignorance 
sometime displayed in their use 
should not blind the personnel worker 
to the scientific attitude, but should 
make him desire to be even more 
scientific that he may judge critically 
the instruments to be used for diagno- 
sis, that he may use intelligently those 
that prove to be scientific, and that 
he may be ready to aid in their im- 
provement. To the natural gift of the 
worker must be added the findings of 
science. To quote Miss Sturtevant, 
“To counsel students without the aid 
of the scientific approach will come 
to be regarded as immoral as it now 
is to treat fever by incantations.” 


Specialist and Teacher 

As a consequence of the need for 
more skilled diagnostic and remedial 
techniques, there has come a rise in 
the numbers and variety of specialized 
personnel services available to the 
schools which seriously wish to adapt 
education to the person. There are 
visiting teachers, psychological coun- 
selors, vocational counselors, speech 
and reading specialists, psychiatric 
social workers, all more or less spe- 
cifically trained to help personalize 
the educational process. If the coun- 
selor is to maintain a scientific atti- 
tude, then as an evident corollary, he 
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must in so far as possible, avail him- 
self of data discovered through the 
work of the specialist. 

There is also a growing conviction 
that the work of the specialists can be 
used to best advantage only when 
every teacher in the school system is 
a part of the guidance program. Be- 
sides being able to teach English or 
history many wise principals are ask- 
ing that their teachers have sufficient 
training in personnel work to have an 
appreciation of its goals and to assist 
intelligently in its execution. The 
classroom and home-room teacher can 
know a student in a way not possible 
for the dean or counselor. With the 
co-operation of all those teachers who 
touch the life of a student and of the 
specialists, sometimes unbelievable 
strides can be made in the direction of 
the student’s growth, physically, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually. 


The Dean 


However, in order to avoid waste, 
ineffectualness, and even harm that 
may grow out of an enlarged guidance 
program, there should be someone at 
the head, the dean of girls and dean 
of boys, to strengthen, direct, and co- 
ordinate the efforts of all persons who 
are seeking the good of the individual ; 
one who can see the whole pattern of 
the work; one who can see that the 
special services combine effectively to 
further the welfare of the young peo- 
ple in a given school. Miss Sturtevant 
believes, “If this co-ordination is lack- 
ing, there will be confusion similar to 
that of the Tower of Babel where 
every man spoke his own tongue and 
no man understood his neighbor.” 

The person who directs the guid- 
ance activities in a school should 
possess professional training in the 
field. The great emphasis on the char- 
acter education program calls for a 
“mastery of scientific and artistic 
techniques of working with individ- 
uals and with groups, an understand- 
ing of the philosophy of student per- 
sonnel, and a command of the skills 
necessary and the knowledge needed 
in this difficult area of education.” 

To the dean or teacher struggling 
with the daily load without any sense 
of staff, without organization, and 
sometimes without faculty or adminis- 
tration support, it may seem a far cry 
to an adequately organized, effective, 
scientifically rooted and an artistically 
functioning individualization of edu- 
cation, but to Miss Sturtevant this is 
the modern trend. 
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Director of School Health Work 
Division of Child Hygiene 
Illinois Department of Public Health 


@ THE school has come to assume a 

liberal share of the responsibility 
for the physical and mental health of 
the pupil as well as for his intellectual 
development. This interpretation of 
the function of schools is compara- 
tively new and is not only refreshing 
but is inspiring to all of us who re- 
member our own school days for their 
absence of even a health consciousness 
on the part of those in authority. A 
boy or girl with a fine physical body, 
a healthy mind, and with normal so- 
cial adjustment and normal emotional 
response is nature’s most wonderful 
creation—and its loveliest. This then 
is the goal of our schools today; it is 
our problem to find a way to achieve it. 

The seven aims or objectives of a 
general education as set up by the 
National Education Association more 
than a dozen years ago should serve as 
guide posts to point the way, but too 
many teachers are so overwhelmed in 
teaching factual material that they do 
not have a speaking acquaintance with 
these objectives, the first of which is 
health. 


The Health Objective 
Although health is named by this 


great national association as the first 
of all the objectives, it has by no means 
been permitted to occupy that:position. 
It has not, in a majority of schools, 
been given the standing of a major 
subject entitled to state-hood alongside 
other subject matter. It is thought of 
as a good and deserving cause, but one 
of such genial personality that it will 
in no wise interfere with other routine 
or add expense to the school system. 
We are too often content to continue 
spending a hundred dollars for teach- 
ing factual and sometimes unusable 
material and only one dollar for a 
school health program. 

A majority of the schools of the 
country have now accepted either in 
whole or in part their responsibility 
for developing the rounded personality 
—young men and women not only per- 
sonifying health but having a real 


School Health Appraisal 


By ROBERT C. COOK, M.D. 
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appreciation of 
what it means to 
them as individu- 
als and to the 
state. 

All of our 
teaching and all 
of our living has 
a health relation- 
ship of greater or 
lesser worth to 
the individual pu- 
pil; it is the pur- 


pose of the teach. 4 boy or girl with a fine body, a healthy mind, and with 
er to make these normal social adjustment is nature's most wonderful creation. 


relationships as 

meaningful and effective as possible to 
the extent that they will be reflected in 
wholesome and happy personalities. 

A considerable number of school 
officials are more than interested in 
their health programs; they are enthu- 
siastic about them and proud of their 
achievements. This is vouched for by 
the number of letters we receive out- 
lining their programs in health and 
asking for comparable data from other 
schools of the state. 

The successful teaching of any sub- 
ject requires not only an outline of ob- 
jectives but also the development of 
projects and suitable arrangement of 
subject matter. This is equally true 
for the teaching of health. 


An Appraisal Form 


In order to stimulate this procedure 
and offer to the schools of Illinois an 
outline of objectives for a school health 
program, we have developed a School 
Health Appraisal Form, which, at least 
in a measure, serves this purpose. This 
project is a cooperative effort on the 
part of the Division of Child Hygiene 
and Public Health Nursing, Illinois 
State Department of Public Health, 
and the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The Appraisal Form sets up certain 
standards for building, equipment, 
playground, health practices and health 
teaching that represent minimum satis- 
factory requirements. Furthermore it 





attempts toa measure, at least approxi- 
mately, the status of a given school 
compared to this standard. This meas- 
urement is achieved by means of a 
comparative score or rating. 

The Appraisal Form as set up, in- 
cludes three separate but related sec- 
tions. 

Section I School Building, Equip- 
ment and Grounds 

Section II Health Service 

Section III School Program and 
Health Instruction 

A total of 1000 points is allotted to 
the three sections—400 to the first; 
300 to the second; and 300 to the third. 


The School Plant 


Section I, as stated, deals with 
the school building, equipment, and 
grounds. These material investments 
represent the workshop and play-room 
of the pupils. They contribute not 
alone to his present physical and 
mental health but also to his future 
health information and health prac- 
tices in proportion as they afford 
opportunity for teaching and living 
health. In this section consideration is 
given to the location of the building, 
its freedom from noises, gases and 
nuisances, and to the sanitation of 
building and surroundings; to its struc- 
ture, relative to lighting, heating and 
ventilating provision, to its fire-proof 
construction and safety provision. 
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Classrooms are appraised separately, 
consideration being given to propor- 
tions, floors, windows, artificial light- 
ing, temperature, seating, and clean- 
ing methods. Toilet rooms are ap- 
praised as to location, lighting and 
ventilation, cleanliness and accessibil- 
ity of lavatories; drinking water as to 
approval by State Department of Pub- 
lic Health; also type of sanitary foun- 
tains. Health service room, teachers’ 
rest room, and lunch room are urged 
as essentials, and scored on lighting, 
ventilation, and temperature; the play- 
ground, as to size, drainage, and equip- 
ment. 


Health Service 


This section as the name implies 
gives consideration to the various types 
of school health service. Physicians’ 
and dentists’ examinations, are they 
given to all first grade pupils? Are 
they given to all pupils once in two 
years or at least three times during the 
elementary school life of the child? 
Are parents present for these examina- 
tions and are records of examinations 
kept? Is nurse’s inspection made at 
times other than the regular examina- 
tion? 

Correction of Defects. Schools are 
encouraged to keep a record of number 
of children with correctable defects, 
also percentage having defects cor- 
rected. In this connection a definite 
goal for achievement is named. It 
should be evident that it is not possible 
to measure our progress in securing 
correction of defects unless pupils have 
had the advantage of examination by 
doctors and dentists. 

Nursing Service. Is a nurse em- 
ployed, how many pupils does she 
serve, and how is her time distributed 
among the several activities named 
under this heading? 

Communicable Diseases. What pre- 
cautionary measures? Does physician, 
nurse, or teacher make necessary in- 
spection, especially on the opening of 
the school and after vacations? Are 
children with evidence of communi- 
cable diseases excluded and permitted 
to return when certified by a physician? 
Do children and parents cooperate 
with this program? 

Immunization. Are 90 percent or 
more of all first-grade children vacci- 
nated against smallpox and immunized 
against diphtheria? Did control meas- 
ures prevent epidemic of communi- 
cable diseases in the school during the 
vear? 
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Special Health Service 


Does the school conduct special 
open air, speech, or sight-saving 
classes? Is a hot lunch served at 
school? 

School Program and Health In- 
struction. This section has to do with 
the school program as it relates to 
pupil health and health instruction. 
Consideration is given to the number 
of hours pupils of various grade levels 
are kept in class, the time given to 
play, whether the teachers have a free 
period, and whether classes are organ- 
ized for outdoor play. 

Weighing and Measuring Program. 
Are pupils weighed monthly and is a 
permanent record kept on their weight 
and height at beginning of school, at 
the mid-year, and at the close of 
school? Those records should show 
what percentage of the pupils make 
satisfactory gains throughout the year. 
The results of the weighing and meas- 
uring program can well be made the 
basis for valuable health teaching. 

Health Instruction. Do teachers 
have training regarding subject mat- 
ter and methods for health teaching; 
do they have satisfactory textbooks 
and supplementary aids? Are definite 
health objectives stated for each grade; 
are there health clubs or other oppor- 
tunities for pupil participation in 
health projects? 

Home Cooperation. Is there a moth- 
ers’ club, a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, or other organization? Are plans 
for a school health program con- 
sidered by parents and teachers early 
in the school year? Do patrons and 
school board cooperate satisfactorily 
in promoting the school health pro- 
gram? 

This in brief covers the essential 
details of our Appraisal Form. Each 
phase of the subject considered is 
given a score, the weight of which 
varies according to its relative value. 
You will, no doubt, be more interested 
in knowing what type of school profits 
most from an appraisal and what are 
the desirable outcomes. 

The school below average in build- 
ing and equipment and in health pro- 
gram will profit most, providing there 
is community understanding of the 
needs of the school. The high rating 
school will also profit, as the appraisal 
helps to make the community appre- 
ciative of their progress and inspires 
them to set their goal even higher. 
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Extent of Service 


This service has been available to 
a limited number of schools of the 
state for seven years. It is given to 
schools only when requested by the 
principal or superintendent and the 
local P.T.A. Many more requests have 
been made each year than could be 
met. As school health appraisal work 
is only one of several activities of our 
Child Hygiene Division, not more than 
fifty to seventy-five schools can be 
given this service in one year. The 
time given to an appraisal is one day 
—a doctor and nurse from the Divi- 
sion making the appraisal. On the 
part of the school it is expected that 
the school principal, one or more rep- 
resentatives of the school board, one 
or more representatives of the P.T.A., 
and perhaps two or three other inter- 
ested persons be present. 


Procedure 


The procedure followed is as fol- 
lows: 

Briefly review with the group the 
scope and purpose of the appraisal. 

Visit classrooms and all sections of 
the building, making notations of con- 
ditions found. 

With the assistance of the principal 
write up the Appraisal Form, giving 
such scores as are deserved. 

Appear at P.T.A. meeting if re- 
quested and review the report and 
make recommendations. 


Outcomes 


The completed Health Appraisal 
Form, one of which is the property of 
the school, serves at least two purposes. 
One is to give the school officials an 
invoice of their present health status; 
the other and more important is that 
it sets up definite health objectives for 
achievement. , 

In our recommendations, we do not 
encourage schools to improve every- 
thing at once, but to select two or 
three of the most important objec- 
tives for the first year’s work—it may 
be a doctor’s and dentist’s examina- 
tion for all pupils, an immunizing 
program, or a noonday hot lunch, 
especially for undernourished and 
underfed pupils. 

Our reason for requesting the pres- 
ence of representatives of the P.T.A. 
and school board is that they may be 
shown some of the needs of the school 
and the possibilities of developing a 
satisfactory health program. Their 

‘(Cantinued on page 128) 
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Richard Edwards 
1822-1908 


® NEWTON BATEMAN, Charles E. 
Hovey, and Richard Edwards con- 
stitute a trio of herculean heroes 
whose labors in the field of public 
education make us permanently in- 
debted to them as educational pioneers 
of the Middle West. Bateman honors 
the title, “The Horace Mann of the 
West.” Hovey truly deserves the title, 
“Our Odysseyan Hercules” because 
of his prodigious labors and consum- 
mate skill as a leader of the forces 
that brought into existence our free 
public education with its necessary 
adjunct, the state normal school. 

Richard Edwards, the third of this 
distinguished trio, may fittingly be 
called our philosopher of pragmatic- 
idealism in education or our teacher 
eloquent. He converted the people to 
faith in public education, including 
normal schools, and convinced them 
of its supreme need and value; he also 
inspired in teachers a religious loyalty 
and devotion to their work, and did 
much to elevate teaching to the dig- 
nity of a profession. 

The career of this remarkable man 
is an open book. His life-work was 
done in three different states; his in- 
fluence was national; but this brief 
sketch is concerned mainly with his 
contributions to education in Illinois. 
As far as possible we shall let those 
who knew him best and those who have 
most carefully studied his life as a 


Early Co-Founder of Public 


Education in Illinois 


part of the history of his time tell the 
story. The purpose of this article is 
not to write a biography of Dr. Ed- 
wards. Only such phases of his life 
as best show his place and educational 
contributions in the history of Illinois 
will be considered. These phases are 
(1) his presidency of Illinois State 
Normal University; (2) his adminis- 
tration as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; (3) his textbooks; and 
(4) his public addresses and contri- 
butions to educational literature. 

The vigorous and vivid style of 
Charles A. Harper in his Development 
of the Teachers College’ is interesting 
for its impressive revelation of what 
the coming of Dr. Edwards meant in 
the history of teacher training in IIli- 
nois and the Middle West: 


The outbreak of the Civil War disrupted 
the Normal. With the head of the institu- 
tion and over two-thirds of the faculty and 
male students in the army, we might expect 
the school to languish. This it did not do, 
for in the spring of 1862 there came to the 
Normal-School faculty the man who was not 
only to reorganize it, but to re-energize it 
and bring it to just such a position of na- 
tional importance as the founders had 
dreamed. Richard Edwards became head of 
the institution in June of 1862 and remained 
in that position for fourteen years. His 
ideas and policies were continued without 
substantial change under his successor, E. C. 
Hewett (1876-1890) ... Under his guidance 
it became perhaps the largest, best known, 
and most influential normal school in Amer- 
ica. In fact it attained such a prestige and 
dignity, that it became quite orthodox for 
normal school administration, curriculum, 
and method; and as such was the model 
upon which many of the western normals 
were founded. 

It was under President Edwards that the 
New England normal-school influence be- 
came fused with that of the West to the 
lasting benefit of both ... But he... did 
much more than transplant New England on 
the Illinois prairies. Edwards in his own 
right was a founder and originator of normal 
schools in America. He was one of the 
original band of pioneers who fought the 
early battles for normal schools and de- 
serves to rank with Pierce, Page, Tillinghast, 
Colburn, May, Conant, Crosby and Phelps. 
. . . Before he came to Illinois he had 
founded normal schools in two different 
states; one at Salem, Massachusetts, and 
the other at St. Louis, Missouri. As presi- 
dent of Illinois State Normal University in 
1862 he was the “only American who had 
been at the head of three different normal 
schools in three different states.” 





1Published by McKnight and McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., 1935. 





By MANFRED J. HOLMES 


Professor Emeritus 
Illinois State Normal 
University 


Doctor Edwards came to his edu- 
cational work in Illinois with quali- 
fications peculiarly fit to cope with the 
conditions and problems that progres- 
sive people of Illinois faced at that 
time. His philosophy was pragmatic- 
idealism. It was undoubtedly his most 
important qualification. It was a cre- 
ative-idealism that developed with the 
growth of his personality. It was ener- 
gized by a tremendous will and en- 
thusiasm to attain the higher values of 
better and more complete human life. 
He believed in the gradual perfectibil- 
ity of human beings, and considered 
institutions as agencies of man’s own 
creation for the purpose of conserv- 
ing and advancing human progress. 
He believed in and was loyal to demo- 
cratic institutions because it is this 
type of society whose greatest and all- 
inclusive purpose is to secure for each 
of its members the opportunity to live 
as complete and satisfying a human 
life as natural capacity may make 
possible. And he applied this philo- 
sophy to every human being, and made 
it the test of the value and efficiency 
of every institution. No one was so 
poor or weak or wicked that he had 
lost the right to such an opportunity; 
and no one was so rich in talent or 
goods or so powerful in material con- 
trols as to be exempt from noblesse 
oblige. 

But Richard Edwards’ noble Amer- 
ican philosophy was richly supple- 
mented by ardent academic study and 
practical experience. He graduated 
from the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School and held the B.S., and C.E. 
degrees from the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. He taught rural schools 
in Ohio and Massachusetts, was five 
years a teacher in the Bridgewater 
Normal School, was principal of the 
Boys’ English High School at Salem, 
Massachusetts, was principal and 
founder of the Salem State Normal 
School, and then in 1857 on the 
recommendation of Horace Mann was 
called West to give spirit and organ- 
ization to the newly conceived city 


Normal School of St. Louis. 
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So when called to the principalship 
of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity he was already not only a stand- 
ard bearer but also an acknowledged 
general in the battles that had to be 
fought to win recognition of normal 
schools as necessary permanent fac- 
tors in any efficient system of public 
education. In the history already 
quoted Professor Harper puts it well: 

We must note that Edwards, as early as 
1859, was considered a leader and almost 
an oracle in the normal-school field. In the 
organization of a National Normal School 
Association, Edwards had been a leader. In 
August of 1856 at a meeting of normal- 
school instructors in Albany, he had de- 
livered the opening address in which he 
urged a permanent national organization. 
The Association of Normal School Teachers 
was then formed . . . Edwards was chosen 
secretary and in that capacity was given the 
great task of pushing the enterprise. 

The emergence of a new major in- 
stitution needed for carrying forward 
the progressive welfare of a given 
social order is a momentous event in 
the evolution of that social order. The 
conception and maturing of the state 
normal sehool was such an event. It 
was clear to Richard Edwards and to 
his predecessor, Charles E. Hovey, 
that state normal schools are essen- 
tial to the success of public educa- 
tion. These schools would not dupli- 
cate or compete with established tradi- 
tional schools of any kind. Their 
function would be distinctively differ- 
ent. The liberal arts colleges were 
neither equipped nor inclined to do 
just the specific kind of work required 
for the proper training of teachers for 
the public schools. It is not sur- 
prising to note how closely the nor- 
mal-school ideas and practices of these 
two men agree—Hovey’s as expressed 
in 1857, and Edwards’ as expressed 
in 1859 and 1874. Edwards’ ideas are 
concisely summarized by Bert W. 
Loomis in The Educational Influence 
of Richard Edwards, published by the 
George Peabody Teachers College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The normal school is a professional in- 
stitution to qualify teachers for the common 
schools. 

It must adapt itself to the needs of the 
time and locality in which it is situated. 

Its purpose and course of study should be 
determined by the nature and purpose of the 
common schools. 

The first business of a normal school is 
to make sure that the student has a thorough 
knowledge of the subject he is to teach. 

Its second main business is to give the 
professional work that will cultivate the stu- 
dents’ ability to use the tool subjects effec- 
tively in educating their pupils. 

To use any elementary subject effectively 
implies a margin of advanced knowledge 
related to what is being taught. 

The professional studies should be the 
core of the normal-school curriculum. 
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The normal school must keep abreast of 
the improvements that are made in the 
science and art of education. 

It should inspire its students with a gen- 
erous and glowing enthusiasm for their 
work, 

The first curriculum as worked out 
by Hovey and his faculty and accepted 
by Edwards with little or no change 
was not adopted and published until 
1860. Like so many of our distinctive- 
ly American products it was a com- 
promise between the logical ideal and 
the immediate needs of the actual 
situation. A comparison of this curri- 
culum with those of a present-day 
teachers college reveals a significant 
example of how an institution under 
rational and ethical control progres- 
sively adapts itself to the needs of the 
people it is created to serve. The con- 
tent and time-allotment of the various 
subjects of this curriculum cannot be 
appreciated except in the light of the 
social and educational conditions that 
characterized Illinois life and educa- 
tion in those years. The subjects and 
time allotment were— 

Metaphysics (mental philosophy), 15 
weeks; Methods ds and History of Education, 
52; Constitution of the United States and 
of Illinois, 13; School Laws of Illinois, 12; 
English Language and Literature (including 
Reading), 93; Arithmetic, 28; Algebra 
(elementary), 12; Geometery, 27; Natural 
Philosophy (physics), 15; Bookkeeping, 12; 
Geography, 40; History, 28; Astronomy, 12; 
Chemistry, 13; Botany, 13; Physiology, 15; 
Zoology, 12; Vocal Music (and singing), 
28; Writing and Drawing (art), 28 

All of these courses were required. 
Eighty weeks of Latin, 15 weeks of ad- 
vanced Algebra, and 25 weeks of 
“Higher Mathematics” were offered 
as optional courses. Although the 
ideal of “mental discipline” as a main 
objective and value of education still 
largely dominated, yet those subjects 
that gave culture for modern life— 
the natural sciences, music, art, liter- 
ature, etc.—were made increasingly 
prominent. 


It required three years for the aver- 
age student without a_ high-school 
course to complete this curriculum. 
With slight variations and extensions 
it remained the standard curriculum 
until about 1900 when changing social 
conditions and new educational needs 
and ideals led to a complete revision 
of the curriculum and a thorough re- 
organization of the whole institution. 


Judging from the testimony of Dr. 
Edwards’ students, his faculty, and 
eminent educational leaders of his 
day, any adequate and just evaluation 
of his influence as president of Normal 
University would be very difficult. He 
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increased the people’s faith in and 
loyalty to public education as essen- 
tial to continued safety and welfare 
under democratic government, and he 
won permanent acceptance of the nor- 
mal school idea. Under the power of 
his spiritual influence and the rigor- 
ous but liberating disciplines of his 
exacting faculty the Old Normal pro- 
duced a generation of enthusiastic edu- 
cational missionaries and leaders who 
greatly increased the respectability 
and popularity as well as the efficiency 
of the teaching profession. The va- 
riety and scope of Doctor Edwards’ 
activities during this period are in- 
dicated by Professor Haryer: 

Edwards was an active leader in the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association, president 
of the American Normal School Associa- 
tion, made thirteen addresses before the Na- 
tional Education Association, . . . was prolific 
in his production of articles for practically 
all the educational journals . . . When in 
1876 the N.E.A. after considering the normal 
school movement from many angles wanted 
it summed up, they turned to Richard Ed- 
wards as the only man capable of doing The 
Normal Schools of the United States: Their 
Past, Present, and Future. 

Edwards served as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction from 1887 
to 1891. He placed the state of IIli- 
nois under lasting obligation to him 
while in that office. The most notable 
achievements of his administration are 


cited by his chief clerk, J. D. Benedict: 


(1) The remarkable state school exhibit 
of the National Education Association in 
1887; (2) the codification of the school laws 
after sixteen years of legislative patchwork; 
(3) the delivery, during the first half of his 
term, of one hundred seventy-nine educa- 
tional addresses in one hundred of the one- 
hundred-two counties of the state; (4) the 
establishing and popularizing of Arbor 
Day; (5) arousing of the people to the need 
of maintaining high schools; (6) contribu- 
tion to the educational literature of Illinois 
in his notable biennial reports. (The en- 
actment of an improved compulsory educa- 
tion law should be added. This law caused 
Edwards’ defeat for a second term.) 

Dr. Edwards was an unusually su- 
perior and inspiring teacher. Both his 
spirit and his methods were startlingly 
reproduced in students that were sen- 
sitive to the appeal of lofty ideals and 
splendid technique. As an eloquent 
reader himself, as a great teacher of 
reading, through the influence of his 
series of Analytical Readers, and 
through the influence of his own stu- 
dents who taught in the schools of 
Illinois, he revolutionized the teaching 
of reading and gave it an educational 
value it had never reached before. 
One of his students most capable to 
judge looking back over a span of 
nearly half a century said: 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Opportunities 


Profession 


By LEWIS W. WILLIAMS 


Secretary, Appointments Committee 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ ONE of the most serious results of 

the depression has been the limita- 
tion of opportunity for our young 
people. This is particularly true for 
those who have gone on and prepared 
themselves for usefulness in certain 
fields and then discovered that there 
was little or no chance to get started. 
Even those young people possessing a 
wholesome philosophy of life and an 
abundance of enthusiasm find it very 
difficult to reconcile themselves to such 
a situation. Those well started on a 
course of preparation for some type of 
service are continually facing the 
problem of stopping or of changing 
to some other field where chances look 
a little better. For those just ready to 
begin a period of training, perhaps the 
problem is most acute. Counting time 
and cost, are they justified in pre- 
paring themselves further? If so, 
which fields shall they choose? 

These and many more kindred ques- 
tions arise to baffle, discourage and 
confound. In the light of these circum- 
stances, a discussion of the oppor- 
tunities in the teaching profession 
seems appropriate. This will deal not 
so much with the different types of 
service as with the possible chances for 
employment. 


The Situation 


According to a nation-wide study, 
about twenty-five percent of the grad- 
uates in 1931 who were qualified to 
teach secured positions. The percent- 
age placed of those who had been 
graduated previously and were seeking 
positions was about the same. These 
figures slowly increased until in 1934, 
slightly less than fifty percent received 
positions. Though it is too early at 
present to secure figures for the pres- 
ent year, sixty percent will probably 
be a fairly reliable estimate, though 
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this may be too high. What may be 
said for the future? Before answer- 
ing this question, an analysis of fac- 
tors in the situation will be attempted. 


Factors Involved 
Shortly after 1930, the number of 


teachers used in our schools was ma- 
terially reduced. Special subjects were 
often eliminated and even more fre- 
quently the size of classes was in- 
creased. Administrators who had pre- 
viously done little or no teaching as- 
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The picture painted by 
the author is not all black 


efforts to get back into the school- 
room. In some cases influence was 
brought to bear upon school authori- 
ties to hire people on relief, perhaps 
somewhat lacking in requirements, 
with the understanding that the de- 
ficiencies would be made up as soon 
as possible. 

Furthermore, with opportunities for 
employment becoming fewer, teachers 
were hesitant about resigning unless 
assured of other positions. Many who 
were dissatisfied with their positions 
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About 25 percent of graduates qualified to teach secured positions in 1931; 
for 1934 the figure was slightly less than 50 percent. 


sumed some teaching responsibility. 
To complicate the, situation still more, 
many more candidates than usual ap- 
peared for teaching positions. In addi- 
tion to the usual group preparing for 
this work, there were two classes of 
people trying to secure teaching posi- 
tions. First, there was the group pre- 
pared or preparing for other lines of 
work who, realizing that there was 
little or no chance for employment in 
their fields, turned toward teaching as 
a possible haven. In many cases this 
meant securing the necessary hours in 
education to quality for a certificate, 
but this was done, more or less cheer- 
fully. Second, there was a group of 
people who had teaching experience 
but had turned to other lines of work. 
When these avenues failed to furnish 
employment, they turned once more to 
the teaching field. Often, married 
women, especially when husbands 
could find no employment, made 





because of salary cuts, increased teach- 
ing loads, or other reasons, patiently 
held on to their positions. This re- 
duced the normal demand very con- 
siderably. In fact, turnover of teach- 
ers in 1933 was probably not more 
than two-thirds of what it was in 1929. 
For these and other reasons, the num- 
ber of people seeking teaching posi- 
tions, was much greater than it was 
several years earlier, at a time when 
the number of positions available was 
considerably less than formerly. 


What of the Future? 


What opportunities for teaching will 
there be in the next few years—five 
to ten ahead? Economic conditions 
will largely determine the answer. If 
business improves somewhat, thereby 
opening up lines of work which have 
been practically closed for several 
years, the number of candidates for 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Meeting of Board of Directors 


@ A CALLED meeting of the Board 

of Directors of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association convened at 8:30 
A.M. on October 16, 1935, in the office 
of the association at Springfield. All 
members of the Board were present 
and there were also present the treas- 
urer and the executive secretary. 

The president called on the treas- 
urer for a report of the finances of 
the association, whereupon Mr. Mc- 
Intosh made the following report: 


his arrangements of the program and 
other matters pertaining to the annual 
meeting of the association to be held 
on December 26 to 28. 

The committee to study the possible 
need of revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association was 
appointed and is as follows: Fred L. 
Biester, chairman; Susan Sculiy, Chi- 
cago; K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 

A communication from Mr. Roscoe 
Pulliam was read in which he sub- 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


Classified Statement of Receipts and Expenditures from December |, 1934, to 
October 15, 1935 
CONDITION OF THE BUDGET AS OF OCTOBER I5, 1935 




















For the Year Status of the Budget 
Item of the Budget Receipts Expenditures Balance Appropriation 
—_ ~~ Sees 20,096.85 
Received from Divisions__....-~-~-- 20,429.00 
Dues from individuals___..._---_-- 94.00 
Advertising in Intrnois TeacHer___ 6,194.93 
Sale of securities held__.....---_-- 649.40 
Te rn 354.68 
EES REST LO e ee 255.84 
EST PLETE CAML 8.84 
i masens Peace ............. 13,907.48 1,092.52 15,000.00 
RS SE oer 12,566.68 2,483.32 15,050.00 
7. Extra clerical help_.....------ 1,001.30 498.70 1,500.00 
8. Board of Directors_.........--- 427.26 72.74 500.00 
9. Legislative Committee -------- 2,093.70 906.30 3,000.00 
10. Other Committees .......-.---- 562.84 37.16 600.00 
11. Expense of Secretary_..-.-----~- 469.21 130.79 600.00 
12. Office Supplies and Printing_--- 835.65 164.35 1,000.00 
13. Office Equipment ---.....----- 403.13 96.87 500.00 
14. Expense of Treasurer... ----- 143.67 56.33 200.00 
15. Research and Statistics_.....-~- 1,185.99 14.01 1,200.00 
+ S 2h Se oS re 2,750.00 50.00 2,800.00 
ee IND, Cac cueniowdinnan 2,819.71 1,180.29 4,000.00 
20. Annual meeting ---.----.--~---- 1,316.70 183.30 1,500.00 
SU eee 762.22 237.78 1,000.00 
I ace 3,632.12 ae 3,000.00 
(0.D.) 
23. Janitor and Maintenance___---- 1,317.55 282.45 1,600.00 
24. Repairs and Upkeep_-_--------- 43.59 256.41 300.00 
25. Taxes and Insurance___-~------ 200.00 200.00 
. | ater eehorcs ees Serer 48,083.54 46,238.80 7,311.20 53,550.00 
EE Se 1,844.77 7,311.20 


Note: Appropriation for Publicity overdrawn $632.12; Received from Divisions: 
Southwestern $3283.00; Southern $2776.00; Central $1484.00; Chicago $9220.00; South- 
Central $2026.00; Peoria $1496.00; Others $144.00: Total $20,429.00. 


Respectfully 


By motion and unanimous vote the 
report was accepted. 

The executive secretary was asked to 
present a tentative budget for the year 
1936 according to his best judgment 
as to what would be needed in the 
respective items. Several changes were 
made by the Board in this tentative 
budget presented by the executive sec- 
retary, and he was directed to send a 
copy of the amended tentative budget 
to each member of the Committee on 
Appropriations with explanations of 
the differences between the items as 
recommended this year and as they 
were last year. 

Mr. Jensen, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported progress in 


submitted, 

CuHartes McIntosn, Treasurer. 
mitted his resignation from the Com- 
mittee on State School Fund. The 
Board accepted his resignation and in 
his place appointed as a member, J. 
L. Buford, principal of high school, 
Johnston City, to serve for this year, 
1935. 

The question of purchasing a num- 
ber of copies of the Source Book of 
State Associations was taken up and 
the executive secretary was directed 
to order one hundred copies for use 
in our own library and for presen- 
tation to the libraries of other edu- 
cational institutions in the state. 

Mr. Biester, as chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, reported 
that the committee had a meeting on 
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August 26 and formulated a legisla- 
tive program to present for the con- 
sideration of the Representative As- 
sembly at the December meeting. The 
Board directed the executive secretary 
to publish this program in the Novem- 
ber number of the ILLinois TEACHER. 

Mr. Jensen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, announced that 
his committee would hold its meeting 
in the Springfield office on November 
9 to formulate a report to submit to 
the Representative Assembly. 


President C. E. Vance reported that 
he had received a communication 
from Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, chairman 
of the Committee on Cooperation be- 
tween the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation and the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in which Mr. 
Goodier reported that he was in corre- 
spondence with certain leaders of the 
Congress on an improved method of 
cooperation. The Board approved the 
project in general provided there was 
no expense to the State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

The matter of the appointment of 
a certified acgountant to audit the 
books of the treasurer and an audit- 
ing committee was next considered. 
By motion and vote the following 
were appointed: Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Gauger & Diehl of Decatur; 
an auditing committee consisting of 
V. L. Nickell, superintendent of 
schools, Champaign, chairman; W. 
M. Loy, superintendent of schools, 
Gibson City; H. E. Slusser, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bement. 


It was the opinion of the board that 
the annual report of expenditures by 
the treasurer needs to be itemized only 
to the extent of giving the total ex- 
penditures under each appropriation; 
but the auditing committee was asked 
to advise the treasurer on this matter 
after auditing his accounts. 


Miss Scully asked whether it would 
be deemed proper for the Illinois 
State Teachers Association to partici- 
pate in the promotion of the candidacy 
of Superintendent W. J. Bogan of Chi- 
cago for president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. It was decided 
to furnish whatever reasonable assist- 
ance might be asked by the committee 
supporting Mr. Bogan. The executive 
secretary was directed to write to the 
secretaries of the several state teachers 
associations asking their support and 
cooperation. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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East St. Louis Education 

Exhibit 

@ FOR the third consecutive year the East 
St. Louis Schools have participated in the 

Pageant of Progress, which is an annual 





October civic event conceived and executed 


by local talent and interests. “One Hun- 
dred Years of Progress in Education” was 
the subject of the first education exhibit. 
Last year the field was narrowed to “Art” 
and this year “Science” ruled in the Ex- 
hibition Hall. With the exuberance to be 
expected of more than 14,000 pupils and a 
proportionate number of teachers, there was 
little of that fascinating subject that was not 
touched upon. There was much that was 
beautiful or arresting, as every display must 
be that would attract the attention of the 
public. However, every true teacher knows 
that much of the best work of the classroom 
cannot be shown. 


Probably more important than the effort 
to show what can be done in the schoolroom 
is the spirit inculcated in pupils and teach- 
ers alike of cooperation in worth-while civic 
affairs. In this lies the chief value of our 
annual public appearance. 


The Elgin Public Schools 
During the Depression 
@ A SURVEY of the financial statements 
and statistical reports issued from time 
to time by the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Education shows that the Elgin 
Public Schools have gone through the past 
five years of depression: 
1. Paying every bill in cash; 
2. Adding three kindergartens; 
3. Organizing two sight-saving classes; 
4. Organizing an unusually efficient visual 
education program; 
5. Reducing the bonded indebtedness; 
6. Supplying all indigent students with 
books ; 


7. Improving every school ground and 
building ; 







8. Providing additional equipment, ap- 
paratus, and educational supplies; 






9. Providing transportation or home in- 
struction for every crippled child; 

10. Constructing a large new school build- 
ing and supplying it with splendid modern 
equipment (1932) and paying over 60 per- 
ent of its cost; 











_ll. Conserving and developing all educa- 
tonal facilities and activities of school chil- 
ren; 
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pondents over the State report 
to you significant activities 


12. Making a startling reduction in the 
yearly amount issued in anticipation war- 
rants; 

13. Paying all salaries regularly each 
month and in cash. 

In spite of the fact that: 

1. The enrollment is 1300 larger than it 
was ten years ago; 

2. The average annual income for the 
past three years is over $100,000 less than it 
was during the preceding three years; 

3. The school taxes are lower than any 
city (population 3000 or over in Kane 
County). 


Of the above listed accomplishments with- 
out doubt the most outstanding is number 
12. It is one which merits further explana- 
tion. The following table gives a clear rep- 
resentation of an amazing fact: 


ANTICIPATION ScHOOL WarRANTS IssuED 
Year Ending 


June 30 
7S aS es ae $312,000 
Sea ees 211,000 
REE Oe LEE, MRED 155,000 
TE icici, siecenicisinleureiamennaiionreaee 154,000 
gg eee One OOPS Oem «eet 133,000 
ee Sea 135,000 
SE eee ee = 145,000 
Re ees 139,000 
a ee ee 106,000 
I vivcahe besssasinh beinSctsnlensegitid indies sisdaiabaiiall 78,000 
ee eee oe ee 106,000 
a ee 37,000 


The citizens of Elgin are very proud of the 
fact that their schools were able not alone 
to maintain the high standards of former 
years, but in many instances actually to 
raise those standards during the most trying 
financial situation of our generation. 


Joliet Township High School 


@ IN recognition of National Education 

Week the various departments of the 
Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College sponsored a Parents Evening in the 
school auditorium Wednesday, November 13 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. The program was ad- 
vertised through the classrooms and admission 
was by ticket, complimentary to the parents. 

Approximately four hundred pupils dem- 
onstrated interesting phases of their school 
work; the band, orchestra, chorus, and ten 
departments of the school were represented. 
Brief descriptions of the work were given 
over the public address system while scenery 
was being shifted on the stage. The pur- 
pose of the demonstration was to acquaint 








Corres- 





the fathers and mothers with the work of 
the school and thereby to secure their sym- 
pathetic cooperation. The presence of 1700 
parents and their enthusiastic comments 
upon the work indicate that this object was 
achieved. 


Leland Secures Services of 
Vocational Guidance Expert 
@ REALIZING the need for specialized and 


up-to-date information in the work of 
vocational guidance, Superintendent W. E. 
McCleery secured the services of Dr. C. M. 
Sanford, vocational guidance expert, for the 
Leland High School. Dr. Sanford spent two 
days in the school, giving addresses to the 
entire student body and holding individual 
and group conferences. Mr. McCleery re- 
ports satisfying results, not the least of 
which is the more purposeful attitude of the 
students toward their classwork. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Heaps INpusTRIAL Arts Rounp TaBLe 


@ MR. CARL C. CRAMER of the Indus- 

trial Arts Department has been elected 
president of the Industrial Arts Round Table 
of Northern Illinois for a term of two years. 


Miss ApaMs REsIGNs 


After 28 years of service to the DeKalb 
Training Schools, Miss E. Louise Adams has 
announced her resignation from McMurry 
Training School. 


THESIS ON PRINTING 


“A Study of Graphic Arts Content, with 
Special Reference to Printing” is the title of 
a thesis by Milo T. Oakland, head of the 
Industrial Arts Department, presented for 
the degree of Master of Arts at Ohio State 
University. The thesis has received high 
praise from leaders in the printing industry. 
However, the purpose of the thesis and its 
greatest value lie in the findings which are 
basic to determining the content of the 
Printing curriculum. 


Pekin Schools 
@ MORE than 4000 visitors registered at 


the various schools of Pekin on Novem- 
ber 14, when night school was held from 
7:00 p.m. to 8:30 P.m. as one means of ac- 
quainting the citizens of Pekin with the work 
of its schools, marking the observance of 
Education Week. During the week articles 
pertaining to education appeared in the 
newspapers daily. 
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Southern Illinois Normal 
University 


New STapIuM 


@ A NEW athletic stadium costing $77,- 
824.78 has been approved by the W.P.A. 
headquarters on the condition that the col- 
lege raise $15,569.18 of the amount. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, head of the department of 
physical education for men, is organizing 
alumni groups for the raising of the neces- 
sary funds. Other W.P.A. projects, includ- 
ing remodeling and painting of interiors, 
have been started but were for a time de- 
layed owing to labor difficulties between the 
W.P.A. authorities and the local unions. 


PRESIDENT PULLIAM’s INAUGURAL 


President Roscoe Pulliam’s inaugural ad- 
dress will appear in a coming issue of School 
and Society under the title “The Teachers’ 
College and the Modern World.” 


COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION 


President Roscoe Pulliam has appointed a 
committee made up of the heads of the 
larger departments to study ways to improve 
instruction in the college. Dean G. D. 
Wham will serve as chairman. 


LECTURER ON SociAL HYGIENE 


Among campus lecturers last month was 
Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood, who as a mem- 
ber of the field and lecture staff of the 
American Social Hygiene Association has 
been working under the auspices of the IlIli- 
nois State Board of Public Health. Brought 
to Carbondale November 12 and 13 by the 
local Y. W.-Y. M. C. A., Mrs. Wood talked 
to the student body as a whole and to in- 
dividual groups on problems of social 
hygiene. 


SPEAKER AT MANUAL ARTS 
CONFERENCE 


Louis C. Peterson, head of the industrial 
arts department, read a paper on “Prepara- 
tion for Ownership of Small Farm Homes” 
at the Manual Arts Conference that met 
December 2, 3 and 4 in Chicago. Mr. Peter- 
son -has just been informed that his book 
Educational Toys, published 1921, is being 
translated into Turkish. 


New History Course 


The history department is offering a new 
course the winter term, “An Introduction to 
the Intellectual History of the Western 
World,” to be taught by Dr. Sherman B. 
Barnes. Dr. Barnes has been teaching this 
course to an extension class in Pinckney- 
ville. 


EpucaTIONAL ForuM 


An Educational Forum, sponsored by the 
25th District of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in cooperation with the 
college extension department, was held on 
the college campus November 5 to acquaint 
the public more thoroughly with current 
problems. President Roscoe Pulliam spoke 
on “Economic Depletion and School Fin- 
ance,” Dr. C. H. Cramer of the history de- 
partment on the Italo-Ethiopian situation, 
and Professor Russell Nolen of the economics 
and extension service on “Relief, Govern- 
ment Spending, and Public Finance.” 
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Concert WELL ATTENDED 


The Carbondale Cooperative Concert As- 
sociation, which honors for admission the 
students’ activity tickets, presented their 
first attraction, the Kneisel-Alden-Turner trio, 
a New York musical ensemble, November 
14 at the Shryock Auditorium. About 1000 
students and 500 members attended. Robert 
D. Faner and David S. McIntosh of the col- 
lege faculty are vice-presidents of the asso- 
ciation. 

The next number of the series will be a 
piano recital December 19 by Ralph Dobbs, 
American pianist. 


Mark Sutiivan Campus SPEAKER 


As the second number of the College En- 
tertainment Series, Mark Sullivan, Wash- 
ington correspondent and author of Our 
Times, talked November 19 on “The Choice 
Ahead of Us.” 


Teachers Organizations 


CiarK County TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


@ THE Clark County Teachers Association 

was organized at the county institute held 
in Marshall October 10. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, J. Roy Leevy, 
Westfield; vice-president, R. D. Eiler, Mar- 
shall; secretary, Nona Francis, Casey; treas- 
urer, Fred Huffington, West Union. At an 
executive session in Casey, October 15, or- 
ganization was perfected and committees 
were appointed as follows: Research, Cur- 
riculum, Professional Advancement, Elemen- 
tary-Secondary School Relations, Institute 
Program, and Public Relations. 

Members of the committees attended a 
dinner meeting at Marshall on December 4. 
Legislators and members of the county 
Rotary clubs were invited to be present. 


DeKats County EpucaTIon 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual dinner meeting of the DeKalb 
Ceunty Education Association was held the 
first week in December, with Fred L. Biester, 
principal of the Glenbard Township High 
School at Glen Ellyn, as the speaker. 

Professional groups within the organiza- 
tion are fostered and local teachers organ- 
izations are encouraged. The specific pur- 
poses of the organization for the current 
year were outlined by the executive commit- 
tee as follows: (1) to furnish to the teach- 
ers of the county up-to-date information on 
taxation in Illinois. and on teachers’ pen- 
sions; (2) to foster the programs of the 
sections and of the local groups; (3) to 
provide a part of the program of the county 
institute. 

Cloy S. Hobson, Genoa, is president of the 
association; E. O. Hoppe, DeKalb, vice- 
president; Grace Vincent, DeKalb, secretary- 
treasurer. 


East St. Louis TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


As a result of a request from Miss Mamie 
Costello, president of the East St. Louis 
Teachers Association, Mayor Crow of that 
city issued a proclamation for the local ob- 
servance of Education Week. The associa- 
tion distributed to each family represented 
in the schools the leaflet prepared by the 
N.E.A., “The School and Democracy.” It 
was suggested that the teaching force ex- 
plain the meaning of the pamphlet to pupils 
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of appropriate ages and direct copies to 
their parents. 

Committees on Legislation, Publicity and 
Public Relations, Tenure, Insurance, Credit 
Union, Visiting, and Entertainment were ap- 
pointed by Miss Costello at the first general 
meeting this year. Chairmen of these com- 
mittees in executive session reported pro- 
gress in their designated work ard an- 
nounced that in some instances subcommit- 
tees had been formed to speed their par- 


ticular projects. 


Lake Snore Drvision, I.S.T.A. 


As a result of a constitutional amendment, 
adopted at the business meeting on October 
29, the delegate body of the Lakeshore Di- 
vision of the LS.T.A. will no longer be com- 
posed of the officers of the various sections, 
but will consist of representatives elected 
from school districts throughout the division. 
Each district will be entitled to one rep- 
resentative for each fifty teachers or major 
fraction thereof who are members of the 
association. In cases of districts having less 
than ten teachers, the executive committee, 
with the aid of the county superintendents, 
will form combinations of districts for elec- 
tion of representatives. This group of around 
125 representatives, together with the mem- 
bers of the executive and standing commit- 
tees, will conduct the business of the asso- 
ciation at a meeting held on a Saturday 
following the fall meeting of the division. 

A further amendment was proposed which 
would have expressly encouraged the forma- 
tion of local teachers’ councils throughout 
the division. This amendment was said by 
the chairman and others to be unnecessary 
because the language of the original proposi- 
tion permitted such organizations. After a 
heated discussion, this amendment to the 
amendment was defeated, but was immedi- 
ately proposed as a separate amendment to 
come before the re-organized body next year. 
There are already a number of active teach- 
ers’ councils in the division who will ask 
that their representatives be seated as dele- 
gates in the delegate body. 

Because the amendment failed to make 
clear just when the new delegate body would 
supersede the old, the chairman, Margaret 
Dady, ruled that the provisions of the amend- 
ment should take effect at the conclusion 
of the meeting in which it was voted. Unless, 
however, the executive committee sends out 
a call for election of representatives or 
unless local districts elect delegates immedi- 
ately and ask that they be seated, it may be 
that the new body will not meet as such 
until October of next year. It was agreed 
that the new set-up (which was approved 
almost unanimously in a poll of the entire 
membership prior to the business meeting) 
will make for a more democratic type of 
organization and should command a greater 
interest in the business matters of the di- 
vision. 

McLean County PRincIPpALs 
ASSOCIATION 


At a joint meeting of the McLean County 
Principals Association and the Normal 
Optimist Club held at the Mapleview Coun- 
try Club in Normal on November 12 the 
school men and other professional and busi- 
ness men of the community heard Dr. Chris 
DeYoung of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity discuss the educational needs of IIli- 
nois. Dr. DeYoung mentioned the need for 
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larger school districts, increased emphasis 
on kindergartens, junior high schools and 
junior colleges, higher standards of certifi- 
cation for teachers, a vitalized curriculum, 
increased state financial support of schools, 
and a new non-political type of county and 
state school administration. 

Mr. Monroe Melton, superintendent of 
schools at Normal, and president of the 
Optimist Club, introduced Mr. Wm. B. 
Brigham, county superintendent of schools, 
who in turn introduced each member of the 
Principals’ Association. 





Mercer County WomMEN TEACHERS 


New Boston women teachers were host- 
esses to the Mercer County Women Teachers 
Association at the November meeting at the 
Oak View Country Club, Aledo. Officers 
were elected at this meeting as follows: 
President, Laura Stewart, Viola; vice-presi- 
dent, Ruth Scheiddeger, Aledo; secretary, 
Mrs. Edna Garret, Sherrard; treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen Baldwin, New Boston. Following the 
dinner, colored musicians from a local CCC 
camp presented several numbers, and a 
moving picture travelogue on Alaska com- 
pleted the program. The Association plans 
to donate textbooks to CCC camps, where 
they are needed. 


MurpHyssoro TEACHERS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Murphysboro Teachers Education As- 
sociation has this year engaged in a curri- 
culum study program. Committees have 
been appointed for Arithmetic, English, 
Geography, History, Reading, Music, Prim- 
ary Arithmetic, Spelling, Social Studies and 
Writing. Chairmen of these committees 
respectively are: E. M. Crossin, Grace 
Watson, Helen Followell, Christina Aiassi, 
Agatha White, Helen Gardener, Nelle Park- 
er, Mary Louise Stephens, Juanita Berger, 
and Rose Piosik. 

The association meets regularly on the 
last Tuesday of each month and discusses 
problems pertaining to the local situation. 


Tue North SHoreE Group 


The North Shore Group of the Progressive 
Education Association is off to a fine start, 
with 434 members, of whom 45 are parents. 
A working membership is assured by the 
section plan of organization. There are now 
ten sections definitely organized and several 
others in process of organization. In addi- 
tion to those listed in last month’s ILLinors 
TEACHER, there are now sections devoted to 
Speech, English, and Physical Education. 
Each section is autonomous, meeting as often 
as it likes, at whatever place it chooses and 
with whatever kind of program it feels will 
be most helpful. 

{t a meeting of the speech section at the 
Northwestern School of Speech December 9, 
“How Can Voice and Diction Be Taught 
in the Elementary School?” was the subject 
of a lecture and discussion led by Rita 
Criste of Evanston. At the January meeting 
Dr. C. T. Simon will speak on “Educational 
Objectives in the Elementary School.” Ex- 
perimenting in choral speaking with tiny 
tots, materials useful in diagnosing and treat- 
ing problems in speech, creative dramatics 
in the early grades, and the children’s 
theatre and the elementary school are topics 
being considered for future meetings. 
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Wasnincton County EpucaTion 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington county probably stands at the 
head of all counties of the state in percentage 
of taxes collected for 1934. The county is 
virtually free of indebtedness, the bonded 
indebtedness of the county's school dis- 
tricts being only .33 percent (thirty-three 
hundredths of one percent) of the assessed 
valuation. Last year the median tax rate of 
school districts was 46 cents and the non-high- 
school district 23 cents. The assessed valua- 
tion per elementary pupil averages $5,828.99. 

These facts would seem to indicate ad- 
equate teachers’ salaries, but such is not the 
case. The median salary this year for all 
elementary teachers is $520, or almost 20 
percent less than the median salary of the 
one-room country school teachers of the 
state. The median salaries of all teachers 
of the county is $580, which is only 40 per- 
cent of the average of the salaries of all 
teachers of the state. Salaries and tax rates 
are kept low by the exercise of an almost 
unbelievable penuriousness on the part of 
many boards of directors. 

The president of the Washington County 
Education Association, with the cooperation 
of the county superintendent, C. A. Reeder, 
is making a detailed statistical study of these 
data in an attempt to determine what can 
be done to increase salaries next year. 





Mississippi Valley Division 
@ THE Mississippi Valley Division of 
the I. S. T. A. held its second annual 
meeting in the Senior High School 
Building at Quincy, Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 10 and 11, 1935. Speak- 
ers at the general sessions were Dr. 
James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Kentucky; Dr. 
Frank E. Baker, president, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College; Hon. John A. 
Wieland, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Margaret Wells Wood, 
national field secretary, American So- 
cial Hygiene Association; C. W. Whit- 
ten, manager, Illinois State High 
School Athletic Association, Chicago; 
Lula Eskridge, assistant director, Jun- 
ior Red Cross Mid-Western Area; E. S. 
Simmonds, Department of Public In- 
struction, Springfield. Musical num- 
bers were presented by the Rushville 
High School band, Quincy Senior High 
School band, Carthage High School 
band, Pittsfield High School and a 
chorus from the Madison and Jeffer- 
son Schools, Quincy. 


Orricers—President, A. A. Holmes, prin- 
cipal community high school, Bowen; vice- 
president, R. O. Gibbons, principal of Frank- 
lin School, Quincy; secretary, Ross Nichol, 
superintendent of schools, Griggsville; treas- 
urer, Wilma Degitz, high school, Rushville. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, J. H. 
Voshall, superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, 
*36; E. A. Jensen, principal of senior high 
school, Quincy, °37; Thomas B. Houston, 


principal of high school, Rushville, °38. 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Carthage, 
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*37; Legislation, Ronald W. Clark, principal, 
Webster School, Quincy, °38; Resolutions, 
Victor B. Wood, Rushville, °36. 


The reports of the Committees on 
Resolutions and Legislation repeated 
and endorsed the legislative program 
of the I. S. T. A. as published in the 
November issue of the ILinors 
TeacHER.—Miunna Baucu, Secretary. 








East Central Division 
© THE twenty-first annual meeting 
of the East Central Division of the 
I. S. T. A. was held at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Friday, October 
11, 1935. Speakers were Dr. James 
H. Richmond, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Kentucky; Mr. Charles 
C. Stadtman, first assistant State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
Illinois; Mr. DeLoss Walker, asso- 
ciate editor, Liberty Magazine; Dr. 
R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois 
State Normal University; Dr. W. Rus- 
sell Taylor, assistant professor of 
sociology, University of Illinois; Dr. 
E. W. Dolch, assistant professor in 
education, University of Illinois; Dr. 
W. L. Beauchamp, University High 
School, University of Chicago; and 
Miss Frances Everhart, elementary su- 
pervisor, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Music was furnished by the 
Urbana High School band and Cham- 
paign public schools. 


Orricers—President, V. L. Nickell, super- 
intendent of schools, Champaign; vice-presi- 
dent, R. P. Welker, superintendent of schools, 
Bradley; secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, high 
school, Urbana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, 
assistant county superintendent of schools, 
Urbana. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Prof. 
J. A. Clement, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
36; W. T. Wooley, principal of community 
high school, Watseka, “37; L. A. Tuggle, 
a superintendent of schools, Danville, 


State Commitree—Appropriations, Irving 
Munson, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
kakee, 38; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, super- 
intendent of schools, Urbana, °36; Resolu- 
tions, F. M. Peterson, principal, Community 
high school, Monticello, °37. 

Reso.utions—The report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions repeated and endorsed the 
legislative program of the I. S. T. A. as pub- 
lished in the November issue of the ILLINo1s 
TEACHER, and in addition thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

We highly commend the officers of the 
I. S. T. A. for their unstinted service during 
the past year; we particularly commend the 
Legislative Committee for meritorious work 
well done. 

Resolved, That this Division endorse the 
Illinois Teachers’ Protective Association— 
a non-profit organization, officered and ad- 
vised by school men and women—which 
seeks to secure for teachers on a preferred 
basis all kinds of protection services, by 
means of group bargaining; and we recom- 
mend that the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation give this Protective Association pro- 
tection and support. 

—Maset D. Ricketts, Secretary. 





Illinois Home 
Economics Association 
@ MORE than 700 home economists 


representing the teaching profes- 
sion, homemakers, women in business, 
Parent-Teachers Association, dietitians, 
extension leaders and representatives 
of student clubs were present at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association, held Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 at the Hotel LaSalle in 
Chicago. President Ruth Straight of 
Lucy Flower Technical High School 
presided. Recent developments in the 
nutritional, textile, housing and equip- 
ment and family economics fields were 
reviewed. Dr. Lydia Roberts of the 
University of Chicago; Mary C. Whit- 
lock of the University of Illinois, 
Mary Koll Heiner of the School of 
Domestic Arts and Sciences and Hazel 
Kyrk of the University of Chicago 
presented the data. 

Addresses were made by Miss Eliza- 
beth Weirick of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, and Miss Elizabeth Wood 
of the State Housing Board and Metro- 
politan Housing Council of Chicago. 
Dr. Matthew H. Willing of the Uni- 
vesity of Wisconsin in his talk on the 
“Implications for Home Economics of 
Certain Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion” especially commended home 
economists for their part in bringing 
about correlation of curriculum, estab- 
lishing the activity program and offer- 
ing a non-academic course of study. 

It was voted to hold the sixteenth 
annual meeting next November in 
Quincy, with Helen W. Jarrett in 
charge of arrangements. 





Richard Edwards 
(Continued from page 112) 


Mr. Edwards was a remarkable teacher. 
His tremendous energy aroused his classes to 
intense work. His skill in all the varied 
aspects of the technique of the recitation 
was quite unsurpassed . . . He clothed every- 
thing that he taught with a dignity that won 
for it the warm respect of his pupils and 
that gave a cultural value to it that few of 
them had ever suspected. He taught reading 
in such a way that the exercise became at 
the same time a stimulating study of litera- 
ture. It is not too much to assert that he 
revolutionized the teaching of the subject in 
the schools of Illinois . . . His faith in young 
men and young women was so boundless that 
he lost no opportunity of advancing them to 
places of great responsibility . . . The 
tremendous fervor with which he used to 
hold us up and shake the little meannesses 
of life out of us is a picture against a back- 
ground of forty years ago that is still startling 
in its vividness.* 

It would require a volume to indi- 
cate adequately the meaning and worth 


of Richard Edwards in the history of 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Illinois and American education. His 
name and memory belong with a small 
number of our greatest American lead- 
ers in public education. He should not 
be forgotten by the people of Illinois. 
The remembrance of his life should 
renew faith, courage, and loyalty in 
our continued effort to secure those 
personal and social values which he 
advanced so well through the devoted 
labors of a long life. 

It surely would be highly fitting to 
make the interesting story of Richard 
Edwards available in our public and 
school libraries for teachers and citi- 
zens generally. The best accounts thus 
far are: Burt Weed Loomis’ The Edu- 
cational Influence of Richard Edwards, 
published by George Peabody Collxe 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1932; 
and Charles A. Harper’s Development 
of the Teachers College with special 
reference to Illinois State Normal Uni- 


versity; McKnight» and McKnight, 


THE 


Bloomington, IIl., 1935. 


*2John W. Cook in Semi-Centennial History of 1.S. 
N.U. 





Dr. Chauncey 
Samuel Boucher 


@ DR. Chauncey Samuel Boucher, 

since 1931 Dean of the College, 
University of Chicago, this fall be- 
came the eleventh president of West 
Virginia University at Morgantown. 

Early this year Dr. Boucher’s book 
describing the Chicago Plan was pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press. It has been described as “easily 
the most momentous and useful docu- 
ment of reconstruction that American 
institutional education of the collegi- 
ate period has hitherto produced.” 

Dean Boucher was chairman of the 
leading faculty committees respon- 
sible for designing the plan and work- 
ing out the details. 





Board of Directors’ Meeting 
(Continued from page 114) 

The executive secretary was directed 
to obtain an opinion from the Attor- 
ney-General of Illinois as to whether 
or not the property of the association 
is taxable under the laws of Illinois. 

After an extended discussion of the 
activities and responsibilities of the 
association, it was decided to hold 
the next meeting at three o’clock in the 
afternoon of December 26 in the office 
at Springfield. 

The meeting adjourned. 

R. C. Moore, 


Executive Secretary. 
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Northwestern Division 
® THE Northwestern Division of the 
I. S. T. A. held its annual meeting 
in the Midway Theater, Rockford, Fri- 
day, October 25, 1935. Speakers were 
Dr. James H. Richmond, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Kentucky; 
Dr. F. B. Knight, College of Education, 
University of Iowa; C. E. Vance, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion; and Miss Edith P. Parker, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The sessions were 
opened with concerts by musical or- 
ganizations of the Rockford schools. 


Orricers—President, James FE. Blue, 
principal of senior high school, Rockford; 
vice-president, L. A. Fulwider, principal of 
senior high school, Freeport; secretary, L. E. 
Mensenkamp, assistant principal of senior 
high school, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conk- 
lin, assistant principal of senior high school, 
Rockford. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, G. C. 
Stutzman, superintendent of schools, Han- 
over, "36; H. A. Hoff, superintendent of 
schools, Milledgeville, "36; Dorothy Mande- 
ville, Winnebago, ’36; Elizabeth Harvey, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Belvidere, 
37; Ida Voight, principal of Center Street 
School, Freeport, "37; Frank L. Burns, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Galena, °38; 
G. H. Richert, senior high school, Rock- 
ford, °38. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, F. C. 
Keeler, county superintendent of schools, 
Belvidere, °37; Legislation, B. F. Shafer, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport, °38; 
Resolutions, P. F. Grove, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Carroll, ’36. 


Reso.tutions—I. Wuereas, The Constitu- 
tion of Illinois requires that “The General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough and eff- 
cient system of free schools whereby all the 
children of this State may receive a good 
common school education” and 

Wuenreas, Other important states of the 
Union give valuable aid and support to their 
high schools, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association go 
on record as favoring either an increase in 
the distributive fund or a diverting of 
monies from sources other than the taxes on 
real estate, so that the secondary schools 
will be placed upon the same basis as ele- 
mentary schools in the matter of state sup- 
port. 

II. Resolved, That the Governor be re- 
quested to issue a supplementary call for a 
session of the general assembly to run con- 
currently with the one that is now in session 
to consider school problems and especially 
to include the current financial emergency. 

Ill. Resolved, That a call be given upon 
the Governor to include within his call for 
the special session a program wide enough 
to make provision for emergency and long 
term educational legislation in keeping with 
the principles of good education. 

IV. Resolved, That a pledge of support 
be given to the report of the educational 
commission providing said report is in ac- 
cord with the highest educational principles. 

V. Resolved, That this organization com- 
mend the work of the Committee of Seven 
inasmuch as this committee’s work is of such 
nature that certain publishers are recogniz- 
ing the merit of this committee by adapting 
their texts to conform with the committee's 
recommendations.—L, E. MENSENKAMP, Sec- 
retary. 
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More About the Loyalty Oath 


@ WE learn from the September number of the Kansas 
Teacher that the bill providing for an oath of allegiance 


for teachers failed to pass at the recent session of the legis- DG ineet 
lature in that state. We learn also that when the oath bill CaN 


was introduced in the Ohio legislature the Senate became ° 
concerned over the extravagant statements made by some X, YUWY: 
of the superpatriots and sent a committee to the various - 


institutions to investigate conditions. After its investiga- 
tion, the committee reported in part as follows: “The 
honesty, sincerity, devotion to duty, and in a word the A Perplexing Problem 
patriotism of the teachers are of a high order. No group Every “+ wn Pia Pian 
of men and women in the state is less likely to sell their Solve This Chrisimes 
country short in their daily lives than these. We have 
found no efforts to indoctrinate anything save the estab- 
lished virtues. . . . If the faculties of these institutions are 
not good Americans, then there are no good Americans.” 
The Ohio bill did not pass. 

The editor of the Kansas Teacher adds this thought: 
‘Teachers are public, professional employees, who are 
commissioned to train-children, and who are not political 
oficials with sharply defined legal duties. Basically there 
isno more reason to require an oath of loyalty of teachers 
than of others who influence the growth of the child’s 
mind—parents, ministers, or publishers.”—R.C.M. 
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Foreign Language Teaching’ 


By C. O. ARNDT 


University High School 
Urbana 


@ | BELIEVE that the most convinc- 

ing argument which we can ad- 
vance to the public to ensure its inter- 
est in and support of foreign language 
teaching is to be found in pointing out 
the cultural advantages which may be 
derived from foreign language study. 
This argument is well developed by 
Henry E. Hein. 

Mr. Hein says:* 

The real justification for the study of 
foreign languages . . . is what I consider the 
cultural value, a value that does not come 
about from the amassing of factual knowl- 
edge of foreign countries, but that consists 
of the liberalization of the student’s mind, 
a liberalization particularly of importance 
in a country such as ours that has been and 
that is apt to continue to be a country with 
a provincial mind. To me the cultural man 
is not the man that knows so many things, 
but the man who has an open mind; who has 
what I call intellectual curiosity; who has 
a highly developed receptivity to the other 
fellow’s point of view; who is willing to 
grant that the stranger may have something 
worth while to give; and is willing to try 
to understand that stranger. 

If foreion ienguages are studied and 
taught from that point of view, they have 
a cultural value second to that of no other 
subject in the curriculum. If I can so teach 
my pupils through the medium of a foreign 
language that they begin to see that our 
way is not the only way of expressing 
thought, that the stranger, the “dirty for- 
eigner” .. . also is expressing worthwhile 
thoughts in a very clever way that gives me 
a deeper insight into the thought because 
I begin to notice these various phases as 
exemplified in the various souls of people, 
then I am beginning to tear the blinders 
from my eyes and I am beginning to realize 
the wonders of thought and the wonders 
of diverse humanity. Then indeed is my 
mind becoming liberalized and I am becom- 
ing a person of culture. 

Language is the crystallization of the soul 
of a people. I think it was Goethe who said 
that with the mastery of each additional 
language man acquires an additional soul. 
What more liberalizing, what more cultural, 
what more precious than to grow in soul? 
This is the great value that { would place 
on the study of a foreign language: the ac- 
quiring of an insight into the spirit of an- 
other civilization, the acquiring of an ad- 
ditional soul for myself. 


Bertrand Russell, in his book, Why 
Men Fight, points out that in seeking 
a political theory which is to be use- 
ful at any given time, we should not 
strive to invent a Utopia, but to dis- 





1Hein, Henry E. Why study modern languages—now? 
High Points 16:18-25 Feb. 1934. New York City. 

*From an address before the Modern Language Sec- 
tion of the High School Conference, 1934. 


An Essential or a Frill? 


cover the best direction of movement. 
He says: 

Useful thought is that which indi- 
cates the right direction for the present 
time. But in judging what is the right 
direction there are two general principles 
which are always applicable: 1. The growth 
and vitality of individuals and communities 
is to be promoted as far as possible: 2. 
The growth of one individual or one com- 
munity is to be as little as possible at the 
expense of another . . . In order that both 
principles may be capable of being satisfied, 
what is needed is a unifying or integrating, 
first of our individual lives, then of the life 
of the community and of the world, without 
sacrifice of individuality. The life of an 
individual, the life of a community, and 
even the life of mankind, ought to be, not a 
number. of separate fragments but in some 
sense a whole. When this is the case, the 
growth of the individual is fostered, and 
is not incompatible with the growth of other 
individuals. 

Is there any single agency which 
can lead us more pointedly in this di- 
rection than the teaching of foreign 
languages? 

I believe that this value can be sold 
to the tax payers of every local com- 
munity to better advantage than can 
any other value derived from foreign 
language study. Developments in the 
fields of transportation, of science and 
invention, of commerce, of politics, 
have taught us that the policy of iso- 
lation is no longer tenable for these 
United States. So intricately is the 
world of today bound together that 
political and economic happenings in 
every country of the world touch us 
personally. We cannot escape their 
consequences, try as we will. In the 
absence of an international language, 
and I trust that such a contingency 
will never become a reality, it be- 
hooves us to make the acquaintance 
of as many foreign languages as pos- 
sible to the end that we may both 
broaden our culture, and hasten the 
day when the ideal of, an international 
human brotherhood will be more 
closely approximated. For the pro- 
motion of this glorious cause, the 
teachers of foreign language are the 
chosen people. 


*Russell, Bertrand, Why Men Fight 
New York, The Century Company, 1920. pp. 248-50. 
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Northeastern Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the North- 

eastern Division of the I. S. T. A. 
was held in the Township High School 
Auditorium at Joliet, Friday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1935. Speakers were Dr. Frank 
E. Baker, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Fred L. Biester, 
chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Illinois State Teachers Association; 
and Dr. Will Durant, New York City. 
Various musical organizations of the 
Joliet schools presented concert pro- 
grams. 


Orricers—President, Theodore Saam, su- 
perintendent of schools, Elgin; vice-presi- 
dent, Esther Roesch, assistant principal of 
high school, Yorkville; secretary, 4 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, St. 
Charles; treasurer, Millard F. Stone, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lockport. 


Executive Commirree—Chairman, W. W. 
Haggard, principal of high school, Joliet, 
*36; Mary Wheeler, 816 W. State Street, 
Geneva, °36; R. E. Davis, high school (east), 
Aurora, °37; C. L. Walters, superintendent 
of schools, Peotone, 37; Ethel C. Coe, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Woodstock, 
38; J. L. Clayton, superintendent of schools, 
Oswego, °38 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, W. J. 
Colahan, superintendent of schools, Wood- 
stock, ’36; Legislation, H. A. Perrin, super- 
intendent of schools, Joliet, °37; Resolutions, 

V. Walters, principal of high school 
(east), Aurora, °38. 


RESOLUTIONS: 

I. Resolved, That we endorse the Pro- 
gram of Legislation sponsored by the Illinois 
State Teachers Association and agreed upon 
in August, 1935; that we back the program, 
promulgate it generally, and call upon our 
representatives in the legislature to support 
it and help personally to enact it into laws. 

Il. Resolved, That in endorsing the Pro- 
gram of Legislation we put special emphasis 
upon the following three items of the pro- 
gram: 

(a) We believe it to be the sworn duty 
of the Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Legislature to 
give forceful leadership to the study and 
solution of the many perplexing problems 
of education in Illinois. We pledge our 
full assistance to such leadership. 

(b) The enactment of legislation by 
which the state shall pay to the elementary 
schools the $7,000,000 arrearages in the 
regular State Distributive Fund for the 
school year ending June 30, 1934, or the 
biennium ending June 30, 1935. 

(c) The enactment of such law as is 
necessary to provide for a State Distribu- 
tive Fund of not less than $30,000,000 per 
year. The increase in this fund should be 
provided, if possible, by revenues derived 
from sources other than the general 
property tax. 

III. Resolved, That we hereby express our 
hearty appreciation of the fine services ren- 
dered by our legislative committee, and 
especially the zeal, courage, and unflagging 
energy of the chairman, Mr. Fred L. Biester; 
that we commend our committee and ex- 
press our loyalty to it; that we likewise 
commend our secretary of the State Associa- 
tion, who has faithfully and valiantly rep 
resented us upon the firing line in Spring- 
field, seeking to put into effect the plan: 
and principles of the committee and of the 
association. 
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IV. Resolved, That a membership com- 
mittee of four—one. from each county of 
this division—be appointed by the President 
to put on a campaign to increase the mem- 
bership of the Northeastern Division, with 
the aim of approximating a membership of 
one hundred percent; and that the commit- 
tee shall make a report at the next annual 
meeting; and that as an aid to this member- 
ship drive the executive committee shall dis- 
tribute through the city superintendents and 
county superintendents copies of the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting in advance of 
the meeting. 


V. Resolved, That this section of Illinois 
State Teachers Association, profiting as it 
does from the studies and work of the Com- 
mittee of Seven of the Northern Illinois 
Superintendents and Principals Association, 
join with the other divisions of the State 
Association situated in the northern part of 
the state in supporting the work of this 
Committee of Seven by appropriating the 
sum of $150. 

VI. Resolved, That we commend boards 
of education and boards of directors in their 
attempts to restore teachers’ salaries to a 
basis comparable with the general increase 
in wages, the return towards normalcy in 
industry, and the increase in the cost of 
living. 

VII. Resolved, That the Northeastern Di- 
vision again recommend to the Illinois State 
Teachers Association that it establish meth- 
ods of securing on preferred basis by means 
of group bargaining protective services such 
as insurance, annuities, and short term loans 
for its members. We wish particularly to 
call to the attention of the State Teachers 
Association the work now being done by 
the Illinois Teachers Protective Association, 
officered and advised by school men. 

O. V. Watters, Secretary. 





Eastern Division 


® THE Eastern Division of the I. S. 
T. A. held its thirty-eighth annual 
meeting in the high school auditorium 
at Mattoon, Friday, October 11, 1935. 
Speakers at the general sessions were 
Professor B. H. Bode, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; John A. Wieland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Illinois; R. E. Jaggers, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; and Dr. George E. Raiguel, 
globe trotter and lecturer. Elsa Diem- 
er, soprano, and the concert band of 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege presented musical numbers. 
Orricers—President, Albert Walker, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Sullivan; vice- 
president, Ernest R. Britton, superintendent 
of schools, Effingham; secretary, Emma 


Reinhardt, E.LS.T.C., Charleston; treasurer, 
John R. Moss, superintendent of schools, 
Paris. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Guy 
Collins, superintendent of schools, Tuscola, 
36; Dwight York, superintendent of schools, 
Shelbyville, °37; J. Bruce 1 principal 
township high school, Casey, °38. 

State Commirrees—Appropriations, A. C. 
Forster, 211 E. Madison St., Paris, °36; 
Legislation, E. H. Tayler, E. L S. T. C, 
Charleston, °37; Resolutions, F. E. Craw- 
ford, superintendent of schools, St. Elmo, °38. 


Some of the resolutions adopted are 
as follows: 
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Wuereas, Even with excessively high 
rates, the communities in which the con- 
centrated wealth of the State does not hap- 
pen to be located, are unable to maintain 
adequate facilities for the education of their 
children; and 


Wuereas, The only remedy for this in- 
equality in the tax burden and in educa- 
tional opportunity is for the State to main- 
tain a school fund large enough to pay a 
substantial part of the necessary cost of a 
public school education; and 

Wuereas, Even the woefully inadequate 
state fund appropriated during the last sev: 
eral years has been permitted to lapse in 
payment to the amount of over $10,000,000; 
and 

Wuenreas, These arrearages should not only 
be paid in full but the appropriation should 
be increased to $30,000,000; be it 

Resolved, That this Division respectfully 
petitions the members of the General As- 
sembly called in special session and the 
Honorable Henry Horner, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, first, to make prompt pro- 
vision for the payment in full of all arrear- 
ages to the State School Fund and, second, 
to increase the appropriation for the bien- 
nium beginning July 1, 1935, to the sum 
of $30,000,000 per year, to be distributed 
to the school districts of the State upon a 
basis similar to that which is now in use 
except that the distribution shall also ex- 
tend to the high-school districts. 

Wueneas, There are many school districts 
in Illinois which are suffering such dire 
financial conditions that many are closed 
or will be closed efter a short term, be it 


Resolved, That the Eastern Division urges 
legislative action in an early special session 
which will provide immediate financial as- 
sistance to such schools. 

Whereas, Since the Federal Emergency 
Educational program has been taken over 
by the Works Progress Administration and 
is still out of the hands of educational off- 
cials, and 

Wuereas, No definite requirements or 
standards have been set up for the teachers 
of emergency education classes, which are 
necessary in any teaching program in order 
that the present requirements for regularly 
employed teachers be not weakened, be it 


Resolved, That it is the belief of the mem- 
bers of this Division that the complete super- 
visory and financial control of emergency 
education should be centralized in the United 
States Office of Education and transferred 
from that office to the various state depart- 
ments of education so that educational 
ideals may best be fostered by this profes- 
sional organization and the whole educa- 
tional program be administered with the 
least waste of time, money, and effort. 


Wuereas, In the state of Illinois it is 
more or less a common practice of organized 
high-school districts to offer inducements 
such as free transportation, free books, 
bonuses, etc., to pupils residing outside the 
district, particularly in non-high school ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of securing the at- 
tendance of such pupils in the high schools 
offering such inducements, and 

Wuereas, Such practice promotes proselyt- 
ing and competitive bidding among such 
schools for the attendance of non-high school 
students and since such practice has been 
declared illegal in the opinion of the At- 
torney-General of the State and of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, be it 


Resolved, 1. That the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction be herewith peti- 
tioned to exercise his right in office to with- 
hold recognition from such high schools as 
may unlawfully offer inducements to non- 
high-school students, and by exercising such 
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other powers as he may legally possess to 
establish an equitable status among all high 
schools of the State in this regard, and to 
urge all non-high school boards of education 
to disallow all items of tuition claims which 
may be based on transportation or other 
illegal charges. 

2. That a consideration of this problem 
be recommended for immediate legislative 
action and correction. 

Wuereas, If teaching is ever to become 
recognized as a profession, those who engage 
in it must formulate and at all times observe 
strict standards of ethical behavior, one to 
another, 

Resolved, That 1. This Division recom- 
mends to its members the holding of group 
meetings during the coming year for the 
free discussion of a professional code of 
ethics. 

2. The county superintendents of schools 
be requested to take the initiative in arrang- 
ing for such meetings. 

Wuereas, The experience of the past sum- 
mer has demonstrated that an eight weeks 
summer school term in the five teacher train- 
ing institutions of the State has better served 
the needs and met the desires of Illinois 
teachers than a single six weeks term could 
possibly do, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby tition the 
General Assembly of Illinois al te Honor- 
able Henry Horner, Governor of the State of 
Illinois, that, in special session, an eight 
weeks term for the summer of 1936 be made 
possible by the passage of the small addi- 
tional appropriation required for that pur- 
pose. 

Emma Reinnarpt, Secretary. 





Southeastern Division 
@ THE Southeastern Division of the 
I. S. T. A. held its annual meeting 
in the Lawrenceville Township High 
School, Lawrenceville, Thursday and 
Friday, October 10 and 11, 1935. 
Speakers at the general sessions were 
George Earle Raiguel, world traveler 
and writer; Earl Enyeart Harper, col- 
lege president, Evansville; A. E. Rob- 
erts, scout executive, Cincinnati Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts of America; E. J. 
Millington, Michigan judge; Dr. Mal- 
colm S. MacLean, dean of the Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota; 
J. W. Carrington, director of the Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Contributing to the musical 
part of the programs were the Law- 
renceville band, girls’ glee club of 
the Bridgeport High School, boys’ glee 
club and orchestra of the Lawrence- 
ville High School and the Plantation 
Melody Singers. 


Orricers—President, R. E. Stringer, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Robinson; 
vice-president, C. E. Ambrose, principal of 
township high school, Oblong; secretary, H. 
L. Hamilton, Bridgeport; treasurer, Annie 
Foster, Cherry Stret School, Olney. 

Executive Commitree—W. L. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Xenia; M. N. 
Todd, superintendent of schools, Lawrence- 
ville; R. M. Ring, county superintendent of 
schools, Albion. 


State Committees—Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
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°38; Legislation, Roe M.. Wright, superinten- 
dent of schools, Palestine, '36; Resolutions, 
M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, Law- 
renceville, °37. 


The resolutions consisted for the 
most part of an argumentative defense 
of the items in the legislative program 
of the I.S.T.A. and in addition thereto 
the following: 


We commend the law which provides spe- 
cial aid for education for crippled children, 
but every classroom teacher knows that far 
greater aid should be provided for children 
of very low mentality. A state is not pro- 
gressive that tries to fit the moron into a 
system of education that is made for a 
normal child. It is like fitting a square 
bolt into a round hole. 

We recommend the repeal of the referen- 
dum clause for an additional tax of 25 cents 
in the non-high school levy, thus raising the 
non-high school tax to 75 cents or more per 
hundred dollars. 


We urge climination of waste, and feel 
that millions of dollars may be saved to the 
taxpayers by establishing laws to maintain 
a “State Self Insurance” on public school 
properties. 

We commend our state secretary for the 
complete voting record of the members of 
the legislature on school bills as given on 
pages 8 and 9 of the September issue of the 
Ittrnois TeacHerR and other valuable in- 
formation which informs us of the favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes toward good school 
legislation. 


We urge the members of the South- 
eastern Division of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and all friends of public education 
to show their appreciation in forthcoming 
elections to those members of the legislature 
of both parties who have demonstrated faith 
in the great American tradition of adequate 
education for all children of all people. 


H. L. Hamitton, Secretary. 





Western Division 


@ THE twenty-seventh annual meet- 

ing of the Western Division of the 
I. S. T. A. was held in the Galesburg 
High School, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 10 and 11, 1935. Speakers 
at the general sessions were Dean H. 
L. Smith, retiring president of the N. 
E. A.; Judge Fred G. Bale, formerly 
affiliated with the Juvenile Court of 
Columbus, Ohio; and Dr. Ralph W. 
Stockman, pastor, Christ Church, New 
York City. The Mundy Jutlee Octette 
and Richard Czerwonky, violinist, con- 
tributed to the program. 

Orricers—President, Roy Fetherston, su- 
perintendent of schools, Monmouth; vice- 
president, C. E. Griffith, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Toulon; secretary, Helen 
L. Rothgeb, senior high school, Macomb; 
treasurer, Fred F. Robertson, principal 
Hitchcock Jr. High School, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Chris 
S. Apt, county superintendent of schools, 
Oquawka; Bessie Cooper, W. I. S. T. C., 
Macomb; M. F. Sprunger, principal, town- 
ship high school, Roseville. 


Srate Committees—Appropriations, H. A. 
Renwick, principal of township high school, 
Biggsville, "38; Legislation, Caroline Grote, 
W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, °36; Resolutions, 
W. S. Perrin, principal, community high 
school, Wyoming, °37. 
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Reso.tutions—I. Resolved, That a greater 
emphasis be placed upon the development 
of a true American citizenship, the prin- 
ciples of democracy and world peace. That, 
both through the curriculum and extra cur- 
ricular activities, a consciousness be created 
on the part of the students that citizenship 
has its responsibilities as well as rights and 
privileges. 

That every community avail itself of 
the opportunities for securing federal aid 
wherever definite need exists and real assist- 
ance can be rendered to the community by 
doing so. That we recommend that such 
assistance be rendered through and under 
the supervision of the state and local 
agencies, thereby adhering to the principle 
of federal aid without federal control. 

Ill. That the Western Division through 
its officers and appointed committees con- 
tinue to encourage county organization with- 
in its membership for the purpose of secur- 
ing more direct interest and participation of 
the individual teacher in the business and 
program of the State Association. 

IV. That the Western Division urge com- 
plete and scientific instruction in the schools 
of our division, regarding the effects on 
health and social welfare, of alcohol and 
narcotics, and expresses its disapproval of 
all false advertising and propaganda on this 
subject. 


Heten L. Rotuces, Secretary. 


Black Hawk Division 


® THE fifteenth annual meeting of the 

Black Hawk Division of the I. S. 
T. A. was held in the Armory at Kewa- 
nee, Friday, October 11, 1935. Speak- 
ers were Dr. William McAndrew, edi- 
tor, School and Society, Dr. William 
R. Irwin, Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas, and Dr. Harry C. McKown, 
editor, School Activities Magazine. 
Each program was introduced by mu- 
sical numbers. 


Orricers—President, M. C. Bergwall, 2937 
Twentieth Ave., Rock Island; vice-president, 
James D. Darnall, principal, township high 
school, Geneseo; secretary, W. J. Stronks, 
high school, Kewanee; treasurer, Dolph 
Lain, high school, Moline. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, James 
D. Darnall, principal, township high school, 
Geneseo, °36; Blanche Searle, United Town- 
ship High School, East Moline, °37; Fred 
Stark, principal, community high school, 
Sherrard, °38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, E. H. 
Hanson, principal of high school, Rock Is- 
land, "37; Legislation, A. W. Boley, principal 
of Central School, Kewanee, °38; Resolu- 
tions, Elizabeth Westerlund, high school, 
Cambridge, °36. 

Reso.utions—The Black Hawk Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
commends the officers of the State Associa- 
tion for their efforts to protect the interests 
of the schools of the state. Especially do 
we commend the secretary, Robert C. Moore, 
and the chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, Fred L. Biester, for their untiring ef- 
forts and intelligent leadership during the 
past year. 

We approve the resolutions adopted by the 
general assembly of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in its annual meeting in December, 
1934, and the resolutions adopted by the 
N. E. A. at its summer meeting. 

We approve of larger state support for 
public education and urge upon our legisla- 
tors to make adequate appropriation to the 
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distributive fund and to pass such legislation 
as will enable both high schools and ele- 
mentary schools to receive a portion of the 
state distributive fund. 

We hereby resolve to request Governor 
Horner to call a special meeting of the legis- 
lature to take up the matter of school legis- 
lation, especially the problems which pertain 
to school finance. 

W. J. Stronks, Secretary. 





Illinois Valley Division 
®@ THE Illinois Valley Division of the 

I. S. T. A. held its annual meeting 
at LaSalle, Friday, October 11, 1935. 
Speakers were Dr. William J. Hutchins, 
president, Berea College; Dr. Frank A. 
Jensen, superintendent, LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior Coi- 
lege; Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor, 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation; Captain Irving O’Hay, re- 
tired Captain, United States Army. 
Contributing to the musical part of the 
programs were the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, Ottawa Township 
High School, Mendota Township High 
School, Streator Township High 
School, and Alvin Jacobson, violinist, 
Streator. 

Orricers—President, M. E. Steele, super- 
intendent of schools, Mendota; vice-presi- 
dent, O. C. Echols, superintendent of schools, 
Lacon; secretary, E. L. Connellee, high 
school, Ottawa; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, 
county superintendent of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, O. T. 
Stateler, county superintendent of schools, 


Lacon, °36; A. P. Gossard, superintendent of 
schools, Marseilles, °37; Anna L. Ondesco, 








county superintendent of schools, Gardner, 
"38. 


Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, B. R. | 
Bowden, superintendent of schools, Morris, | 


‘37; Legislation, J. W. Graham, high school, 
LaSalle, 38; Resolutions, George O. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Princeton, °36. 


Reso.utions: In addition to ap- 
proving in substance portions of the 


reports of the I.S.T.A. committees on | 


resolutions and legislation pertaining | 


to financial support of education, ar- 
rearages in the state distributive fund, 
teacher organizations, teachers pen- 
sions, state support for high schools, 
and teacher preparation, the Illinois 
Valley Division adopted the following 
resolutions: 


Voting Record of Legislators. We recom- 
mend that the teachers of the Illinois Valley 
Division study the voting record of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly from their dis- 
tricts as published in the September, 1935, 
issue of the Intinois TeacHER and keep in 
mind this record when selecting members of 
the General Assembly at the next primary 
and election. 


N. Y. A. We are opposed to the method 
of administering the National Youth Pro- 
gram by a governmental bureau separate 


from the Department of the Interior, as it is 
our belief that the Office of Education is 
best qualified to administer such a program. 

Federal Aid. We believe that the existing 
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inequalities of educational opportunity among 
states, and the mobility of our population 
justify a definite program of federal aid for 
public education. We believe that this pro- 
gram must provide for the retention of state 
and local control. 

We recognize that the teaching profession 
must unite behind a single plan of federal 
aid if any progress is to be made. There- 
fore, we recommend federal aid for two 
purposes: (1) the provision of essential 
capital improvement, and (2) relief from 
debt service. 

Commend Wieland. We commend Mr. 
John A. Wieland, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for the educational lead- 
ership he has shown in the selection of his 
corps of assistants and in his activities so 
far in the office which he fills. We lament 
the fact that his work has been hampered 
and the efficiency of his office impaired by 
people who are not in sympathy with the 
cause of education. 

Committee of Seven. We recommend that 
the work of the Committee of Seven of the 


| Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision 





be supported by an appropriation of one 
hundred dollars. 

Senator Mason Commended. Resolved, 
That this Association’s Divisional meeting 
go on record as commending N. M. Mason, 
State Senator of 39th District, for his speech 
made to the State Senate on June 29, “The 
Patriotism of Teachers,” in the ILttNo!s 
Teacuer, September, 1935, page 18, and 

That the secretary be instructed to write 
Mr. N. M. Mason, Oglesby, commending him 
for his courageous stand on House Bill No. 
226, “Teachers Loyalty Bill.” 

Senator Smith Commended. Resolved, 
That this Divisional meeting go on record 
commending Senator Smith of District 5, 
Illinois, for his frank attitude and expres- 
sion in his report of visitation to state edu- 
cational institutions. 

Safety Education Projects. Resolved, That 
due to the increasingly large number of 
deaths resulting from auto mishaps, the 
large proportion of school children killed, 
and injured, that this Division approve the 
work of safety, insurance, and civic bodies 
and encourage essay contests, poster con- 
tests, and “safety first” plays in the schools. 
—E. L. Conne ter, Secretary. 





Report of Committee 


on Resolutions 
(Continued from page 100) 


Federal Authorities recognize and use 
the State and local school administra- 
tive authorities in the administration 
of Federal educational projects. 


Educational Commission 


For two years we have recommended 
the appointment of an educational 
commission to make a survey of the 
schools and to make recommendations 
for the solution of te problems con- 
fronting the schools. Therefore, we 
commend the a»»ointment of such 
cormnission end the provisions made 
for it. We shal: be glad to help pro- 
mote to enactment into law such of its 
recommendations and bills as our 
committees may conclude are helpful 
and constructive. But we regret that 
the commission has declined to con- 
sider the present acute financial crisis 
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or to recommend immediate emergency 
legislation to save the schools in this 
time of crisis. A “long-time” program 
of school improvement is commend- 
able, but such a program will not help 
pay the many teachers their salaries 
long overdue, supply the much-needed 
equipment, or keep the schools open 
for the children throughout this school 
year. Neither will it bring financial 
aid to the schools by making up im- 
mediately the state funds in arrearage 
from appropriations of bienniums pre- 
vious to July 1, 1935. 


Financial Relief Cannot 
Await Consolidation 


For many years this Association has 
ardently advocated consolidation of 
school districts, establishment of larger 
units, and abolition where feasible of 
hundreds of one-room schools. Such 
action will greatly improve education- 
al opportunity in the districts affected. 

However, it cannot be too emphat- 
ically stated that no amount of con- 
solidation will ever solve the greatest 
problem of public school education 
in Illinois—lack of sufficient finances. 
Even the largest districts, urban cen- 
ters as well as rural communities, are 
suffering from inadequate resources. 
They would inevitably continue to 
suffer whether or not the larger units 
of school administration should be- 
come effective immediately. As a prac- 
tical matter, it is generally recognized 
that complete consolidation can be ac- 
complished only gradually and as a 
part of a long-time program. 

Every educational commission and 
survey in this state since 1907 has 
recommended consolidation of school 
districts. Governors and other officials 
have used this recommendation as an 
excuse for failing to meet the real 
need of education in Illinois—ade- 
quate revenue. 

The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion proclaims with all the force it 
commands that the immediate inescap- 
able necessity is for financial support 
of education commensurate with the 
rank of Illinois as the third wealthiest 
state in the Union; and furthermore 
this Association condemns any subter- 
fuge which is used to avoid facing this 
incontrovertible fact as a crime against 
the natural rights of the children of 
Illinois. 

We believe it to be the sworn duty 
of the Governor, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and the Legis- 
lature to give forceful leadership to 
the study and solution of the many 
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perplexing problems of education in 
Illinois. We pledge our full assistance 


to such leadership. 


Commendation of 
Division Officers 


We highly commend the officers of 
the divisions of the I. S. T. A. for de- 
voting a period of their meetings to 
an explanation of the plans, purposes, 
services and achievements of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association with 
competent speakers to make such ex- 
planation. We recommend that this 
program feature be continued by all 
divisions so that the greatest possible 
number of teachers may have a defi- 
nite knowledge of the necessity of 
supporting the organization and its 
expressed platforms, policies, and pro- 
grams of legislation. No doubt, this 
feature is largely responsible for the 
increase in the interest and member- 
ship this year. 


Official Representative 


Many things we might include in 
these resolutions are contained in the 
report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. We heartily endorse the various 
recommendations in that report. 


We commend the practice of the 
Committee on Legislation in making 
the secretary of the State Teachers As- 
sociation its official representative to 
support and defend good educational 
measures and to oppose undesirable 
measures at the sessions of the General 
Assembly. We urge our entire mem- 
bership to give our efficient secretary, 
R. C. Moore, their support and cooper- 


ation. 


Tax Collections 


While schools are closed in some 
parts of the state and teachers’ meagre 
salaries are in arrears for as much as 
five years, some of the wealthiest sec- 
tions continue to be delinquent in tax 
collections each year as much as 37%. 
Moreover, despite radical tax reduc- 
tions, the collections in many districts 
are not improving. In the aggregate, 
practically all the tax delinquency is 
caused by those who have large tax 
bills; the home owner and small tax- 
payer in the main has paid his bill. 
The small man is being penalized by 
bearing the burden of high interest 
charges caused by the wealthy tax 
dodger. 


A large percentage of the tax de- 


linquency is accounted for by lawsuits 
and tax objections filed by these large 
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taxpayers, who find it more profitable 
to meet attorneys’ fees than to pay 
their fair share of the cost of govern- 
ment. For some unknown reason the 
courts seem to have acted exceedingly 
slowly in bringing these cases to trial 
and conclusion. Meantime, as a result, 
government must live on borrowed 
money at high interest. 


Other states, and especially metro- 
politan areas of other states, have 
brought tax payments up to a nearly 
normal level. A neighboring state, 
Michigan, after suffering severely from 
tax delinquencies, has conducted so 
intensive a state-wide campaign of pub- 
licity and legal action in favor of tax 
payment that the problem is prac- 
tically solved. 


The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, always standing for fair and 
equalized taxes, calls upon the public 
officials to initiate a vigorous cam- 
paign both of publicity and forceful 
application of law to collect delin- 
quent and current taxes. 


Taxation 


We believe in taxation in propor- 
tion to ability to pay. Therefore, we 
strongly recommend the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment permitting 
a graduated income tax in IIlinois such 
as is used in other states and by the 
Federal government. 

The inequalities and inequities in 
assessment under our present laws con- 
stitute the main cause of the break- 
down of our general property tax 
system, and of the consequent finan- 
cial distress of our schools and other 
public institutions. Billions of dollars 
worth of intangible property as legally 
and constitutionally taxable as tangi- 
ble property is omitted from the assess- 
ment lists. This throws almost the 
entire load of taxation on tangible 
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property. Therefore, we favor the full 


enforcement of the assessment laws 
relating to intangible property and 
the enactment of laws providing for 
such enforcement. 


Committee on Information 
Concerning Education 


There are a large number of pro- 
posed educational measures and prob- 
lems in education which are being 
discussed from time to time by the 
officers and executive committees of 
the different divisions of the I. S. T. A. 
The information regarding these meas- 
ures, problems and pending educa- 
tional legislation, is not available to 
all the teachers of the State. It would 
be for the best interests of education, 
of the I. S. T. A., of the citizens of the 
State, and of the rank and file of the 
teachers, if all the teachers of our 
State were better informed on all the 
aforesaid topics. 


We recommend that the respective 
divisions of the I. S. T. A., either 
through their membership committee, 
their publicity committee or some 
other definitely appointed committee 
inform all the teachers of their divi- 
sions from time to time, through 
bulletins, speakers, or the press, con- 
cerning proposed or pending educa- 
tional legislation and anything else 
of educational interest. 


Certification of Teachers 


We deplore the action of Governor 
Horner in vetoing the teachers certi- 
ficating bill passed by the last legis- 
lature. We believe that higher stan- 
dards of certification will result in 
increased teaching efficiency and will 
promote a more professional spirit 
among teachers, and therefore recom- 
mend that efforts be continued to raise 
the standards of teacher certification. 


Change of Name 


The present name, “Illinois State 
Teachers Association,” does not, in the 
popular mind, convey the idea of 
membership which includes county 
superintendents, city superintendents, 
principals, and other educational 
workers than classroom teachers. The 
scope of the organization’s activities 
includes the entire educational welfare 
of Illinois citizens and not just the 
professional welfare of the teaching 
body. Since our national organiza- 
tion is known as “National Education 
Association,” we recommend that the 
name Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
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tion be changed to Illinois Education 
Association. 


Thanks for Good Service 


We express our gratitude to the 
executive committee and other officers 
of the Association for the program 
provided for this annual meeting, to 
all those who appeared on the pro- 
gram, and to the Hon. Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, for his 
permission and arrangements for our 
use of the Centennial Building. 

Two other resolutions were offered 
but upon motion and vote were re- 
ferred to a sub-committee of five to 
be appointed by the chairman to meet 
prior to the annual meeting. 





Discipline for Freedom 
(Continued from page 107) 

There is a type of discipline that is 
most effective at each level. But the 
exercise of a type of control already 
outgrown by the individual is likely 
to retard normal development of de- 
sirable types of behavior. All stages 
culminate in maturity. Attainment of 
the highest stage will always depend 
on the consummation of other stages. 
It is a gradual transition from external 
to internal control. Desirable types 
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of control, therefore, will develop the 
learner to a point where such devices 
are no longer needed. 

As training procedures, methods of 
control vary widely in their effective- 
ness. Rewards and punishments, for 
example, are effective for securing 
conformity on the part of the child but 
they exclude essentials of real learn- 
ing. They are artificial and negative. 
In the case of punishments the child is 
constrained, but for the most part in- 
sofar as learning is concerned he is 
where he began. Rewards on the other 
hand direct attention from, rather than 
to, the real goal or end. They are at 
best but substitutes for the ends of 
achievement. Rewards as such soon 
lose their effectiveness. The child is 
apt to demand a larger bribe for his 
next performance. 

Likewise praise and blame can out- 
live their usefulness. They may retard 
development of the attitude of achiev- 
ing for achievement’s sake. The child 
may work for parental approval rather 
than for satisfaction in the act per- 
formed. In extreme cases, he may be- 
come a purposeless individual who 
aims simply to please the whims of 
others, or an arrogant prude who has 
an exaggerated notion of his powers 
and abilities. In either case persistence 
in pursuit of achievement is lacking. 
Some persons never rise above the 
plane of social dependency. 





Social approval should not 

be substituted for the sat- 

isfaction that comes from 
achievement. 


The child’s mental health demands 
that social approval shall not be sub- 
stituted for the satisfaction which 
comes from achievement itself. Recog- 
nition by the adult of the value of his 
own performance arms him against the 
devastating influences of the condem- 
nation of others. On the other hand, 


'few of the experiences already sug- 











gested provide opportunity for de- 
veloping positive traits, such as initia- 
tive, persistence, and satisfaction in 
the act itself. 
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A constructive program of training 
provides the child with opportunities 
for developing responsibility. Oppor- 
tunity for development of self-depen- 
dence is provided by permitting him 
to meet challenging situations that are 
within his powers to cope, and to do 
what he can to meet them. Construc- 
tive criticisms offered at the proper 
time and place will not hinder, but 
criticisms which tend to monopolize 
the child’s plans are harmful. The in- 
dividual should be required to make 
his choices for the most part unaided. 
In other words, he should be supplied 
as far as possible with an environ- 
ment that will permit him to learn by 
experience. In matters of routine, 
however, definite rules should be set 
by the parent and followed by the 
child in order to provide opportunity 
for the latter to participate in the type 
of experience just outlined. 


Relation of Freedom and 
Discipline 

Freedom has been conceived by 
some as both the means and the end 
of education. In this discussion, how- 
ever, it is assumed that in an educa- 
tive sense “true freedom is always a 
conquest, never a gift.” To be truly 
free in our civilization, one must have 
command of the fundamental systems 
of thought invented by the race, as, for 
example, language and number. Free- 
dom represents a level of conduct en- 
tirely different from the primitive 
plane of impulse. Bagley makes this 
observation: 

Desirable freedom means not only freedom 
from unjust restraint imposed by others, but 
also freedom from the repressive and de- 
pressive influences of want, fear, error, fraud, 
and superstition.” 

Discipline has been frequently as- 
sociated with punishment and sup- 
pression. Discipline is, however, an 
educative process rather than a refor- 
mative concept. It is a term for train- 
ing, learning, and order. It includes 
the elements of both repression and 
expression. 

What is the relation of discipline 
and freedom? They are frequently 
viewed as opposites, but in fact they 
are correlates. One is the means, the 
other the end of development. As life 
develops and progresses two forces 
operate: the impulses and inner drives 
of the organism, on the one hand; the 
guiding factor or the environmental 
element on the other. The relationship 


“W. C. Bagley, Education, Crime, and Social Prog- 
p. 111. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 


ress, 
Ibid, 
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of these forces, for example, is not 
unlike that found in the operation of 
an automobile. The motive power pro- 
pels the car and the steering mechan- 
ism guides it towards the objective. 
The natural drives and the controls 
of the individual stand in similar re- 
lationship to one another. 

In brief, the human race has 
reached the position occupied by it 
today because man has organized into 
system and order both the forces with- 
in and without. Civilization has been 
a cumulative process. Each generation 
has added something to the experience 
of the previous one. Each individual 
should contribute more or less, for he 
has at his disposal the tools fashioned 
by his predecessors. The problem is 
to teach him to use these inventions 
in order that he may blaze new trails. 
When he has reached the stage for 
effective utilization of such, he has ob- 
tained freedom, but a disciplinary 
period has preceded. The period of 
development has required persistence, 
suppression, and expression. It is, 
therefore, freedom through discipline. 





Teaching Opportunities 


(Continued from page 113) 


teaching will be considerably lessened. 
Not only will architects, engineers, 
lawyers and many others turn to their 
respective fields, but often married 
women will be enabled to become 
home-keepers rather than breadwin- 
ners. However, it is probably safe to 
predict that there will be a plentiful 
supply of people desiring to teach for 
a number of years to come. Even the 
present rate of turning out graduates 
from our teachers colleges makes this 
almost a certainty. Furthermore, un- 
employment will doubtless be a prob- 
lem for years ahead. However, the 
last two or three years have brought 
some improvement in the teaching 
situation. Consequently, it seems safe 
to predict that improvement, though 
slow, will continue. 


Improved Professional Standards 


Another factor which may help is 
that of raising standards for entrance 
to the profession. A goodly number 
of high-school principals give prefer- 
ence to candidates possessing the 
Master’s degree, while an increasing 
number are making it a requirement. 
This will naturally favor those who 
desire to be bona fide members of the 
profession, provided they are willing 
to secure the added preparation—a 
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thing which “spongers” on the pro- 
fession are not so likely to do. On the 
elementary level, this is manifested by 
requests for teachers of four years of 
training beyond the high school or for 
special training to do the exact type 
of work desired, or perhaps both. This 
idea was emphasized in the last report 
of the Committee on Teacher Training 
at the 1934 annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association. 


Opportunities 


One final phase remains to be pre- 
sented—reference to fields which seem 
to present the best opportunities. Since 
it is difficult to predict what fields will 
be best in this respect ten years hence, 
the record over a period of years and 
developments of the last two or three 
will furnish the basis for the discus- 
sion. Year in and year out, high- 
school teachers qualified to teach Eng- 
lish and Latin are in demand. If such 
a candidate can coach plays or direct 
a glee club, her opportunities for em- 
ployment are good. Young women 
qualified to teach home economics 
under the Smith Hughes Law usually 
secure positions, if they can also 
qualify to teach Biology or General 
Science, or both. Candidates for 
science. improve their chances very 
much if qualified in both the biolog- 
ical and physical fields. 

A recent development is the demand 
for well trained teachers of the com- 
mercial branches. We have too few 
well prepared teachers of typewriting, 
shorthand and bookkeeping. A scarcity 
of teachers of vocational agriculture 
became apparent the latter part of 
last summer. At one time there were 
twenty-three openings for such teach- 
ers in the state of Oklahoma alone. 
In the industrial arts, schools are 
looking for men prepared to teach 
general shop; that is, work involving 
a variety of fields such as woodwork- 
ing, metal working, auto-mechanics, 
electricity, etc. Curiously enough, the 
demand for teachers of the social 
sciences has been at low ebb for a 
year or two, although in educational 
circles as well as in lay circles, there 
seems to be a demand for increased 
emphasis here. 


Summary 


In summarizing, it seems fair to 
state that opportunities in teaching 
within the years just ahead are rea- 
sonably encouraging. There are cer- 
tain fields that present real possibili- 
ties now and hold promise for the 
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future. Others show gradual but prob- 
ably consistent improvement. Doubt- 
less others will soon show improve- 
ment but it is hard to state when. 
Probably the best advice that can be 
given to prospective candidates for 
teaching is this: “Be as sure as you 
can that you want to teach. Select the 
field or fields which hold an interest 
for you and for which you apparently 
have ability. Seeure the best possible 
preparation. Then, if you are not 
successful in securing a position, serve 
as an apprentice in some good system, 
even without pay, if necessary.” The 
years ahead will more and more see 
the selection of the best qualified and 
best trained candidates, providing, of 
course, they really wish to teach. 


School Health Appraisal 
(Continued from page 110) 
understanding and support fortifies 
the superintendent and encourages him 
to action. Everyone connected with 
the appraisal will no doubt be made 
to feel that he has a contribution to 
make to the health program: the 
principal is responsible for a planned 
program; the classroom teacher or 
special teacher for guidance in health 
practices and for health teaching; the 
P.T.A. and school board members for 
home cooperation; and if, as often 
happens, a doctor or dentist is one of 
the representatives, he will no doubt 
visualize the need for service that he 

alone can contribute. 

Over a seven-year period this serv- 
ice has been given to a total of 312 
schools, 171 of which have received 
it since January 1933. This service 
has thus reached all but twenty coun- 
ties of the state. 
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Juvenile Literature in Illinois 


By HAZEL S. McANALLY 
Monmouth 


@ WRITERS of other states have pro- 

duced interesting stories with the 
scenes laid in Illinois. Many such 
stories center around the Starved Rock 
area and enumerate events which oc- 
curred when the big rock was Fort 
Saint Louis, with the loyal, one-armed 
Italian in command, instead of de- 
scribing the siege which gave the place 
its present name. Among these books 
are: Tonty of the Iron Hand, by Mc- 
Neil; Story of Tonty, by Catherwood; 
Man with the Iron Hand, by Parish; 
and With La Salle the Explorer, by 
Watson. Other books correlating lit- 
erature and Illinois history are: At 
War with Pontiac, by Monroe; Old 
Kaskaskia, and Heroes of the Middle 
West by Mrs. Catherwood; Shadow of 
the Iroquois, by McNeil; Heroes of 
Liberty, by Grace Humphrey; The 
Conquest, a Clark story by Dye; and 
Hero of Vincennes, by ‘Lowell Thomas. 
Two biographies of Lincoln, A. Lin- 
coln, Boy and Man, by Hagedorn; and 
Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln, by Ida 
Tarbell belong also to Illinois. Black 
Spearmen, by Fitzgerald is a story of 
the mound builders of Southern IIli- 
nois. Clemens’ Life on the Mississippi, 
and Edna Ferber’s Showboat belong 
in part to Illinois. While not intended 
primarily for children nevertheless the 
youngsters of junior-high-school age 
read and enjoy them. 

Some writers of children’s stories 
are numbered among the native sons 
and daughters of Illinois. Cornelia 
Meigs of Rock Island is among the 
successful producers of 1935. Her 
latest book, The Invincible Louisa, 
won the Newberry medal for the best 
contribution to children’s literature in 
1934. The scene of another book of 
hers, As the Crow Flies, is laid partly 
in Illinois. It is an account of the 
exploration of the Upper Mississippi 
by Pike. Wilfred Bronson of Morgan 
Park, the author of Paddlewing, the 
story of a penguin, was the artist who 
accompanied the Beebe expedition to 
the Sargossa Sea. Louise Jordan 
Milne, formerly of Macomb but now 
a resident of England, wrote Little 
Folks of Many Lands and other books 
of travel for children. Many children 
dislike biography until they read 


Paine’s Boys’ Life of Mark Twain. 
Paine, a native of Xenia, makes Mr. 
Clemens as interesting as Tom Sawyer 
himself. Other Illinois writers and 
their contributions to children’s litera- 
ture are: 

Bertha Bush, Galva. Prairie Rose 

Dorothy Aldis, Chicago. Children’s 
Verse 

C. M. Sublette, Charleston. Scarlet 
Cockerel 

Edwin Sabin, Rockford. Lost with 
Lieutenant Pike 

John Niehardt, Sharpsburg. Indian 
Tales 

Mrs. Kinzie, Chicago. Wawbun, 
which contains an eye-witness account 
of the Fort Dearborn massacre 

Eunice Tietjens, Chicago. Boy of 
the South Seas 


Guilelma Zollinger, Widow O’Cal- © 


laghan’s Boys 

Harry Leon Wilson, Oregon. Bunker 
Bean 

Carl and Mark Van Doren, Hope. 
Reference books on literature and 
Dick and Tom series. 

Foremost among Illinois’ adopted 
sons stands Eugene Field. Critics say 
he wrote about children instead of for 
them, but our youngsters like Jes’ Fore 
Christmas and Seein’ Things at Night. 
Charles P. Burton of Aurora gave us 
the Bob’s Hill series, which sixth 
graders enjoy. When teaching IIli- 
nois loyalty during the Civil War we 
must remember that Federal troops 


sang themselves to victory to the tune” 


of Rally Round the Flag, Boys, and 


cheered themselves in prison camps | 
with Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, while the J 


home folks consoled themselves with 
Just Before the Battle, Mother. All 
of these songs were composed by 
George Root of Chicago. Sherman’s. 
army marched through Georgia with 
Heary Work’s rollicking song on their 
lips. 

This brief article gives but an in- 
complete picture of the many con- 
tributions of Illinois writers to the 
world of children’s literature. Any- 
one interested enough to continue the 
study further will find the volumes of 
Who’s Who and the Junior Book of, 


Authors convenient references. 








